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PLANNING THE 
GOOD LIFE 


By H. H. SWEETS 





The Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Min- 
isteral Relief was selected to prepare 
this general study book to be used by 
the Church in February, 1935, because 
of his unusual experiences in dealing 
with the problems of Christian living 
and also because of his outstanding abil- 
ity to do the work. The book will be 
found to emphasize the absolute necessity 
of careful planning for every phase of 
life, if one would live at his best. It 
is for the guidance of individuals as well 
as for study by groups. 


COMMENTS 


Mrs. Sarah Lee Timmons: 


“First, I want to tell you how very 
much I enjoyed reading the manuscript 
for your new book on ‘Planning the Good 
Life.’ It is certainly fine, and we are 
working on plans that will place it in 
the hands not only of our women, but 
of the young people—we hope. Really 
it is a fascinating book, and I certain!- 
felt ‘lifted up’ after having read it. You 
certainly have made very clear the mean- 
ing of The Good Life, and not only that, 
you have presented the subject in a 
way that challenges one to live that life. 
Yes, I like the book! You have made : 
most valuable contribution to th 
Church.” 


An Auxiliary Officer: 


“This is a splendid book. From hic 
own rich experience the author has given 
us a book which will furnish real help 
in life—planning and living. I read it 
with ever-increasing enthusiasm and 
found myself frequently quoting bits of 
it to the family. It is that kind of book 
It is to be hoped that after we have had 
the privilege of studying it in our Auxi’- 
iaries, this book may find a permanent 
place in the personal libraries of the peo- 
ple of our own Church and those of othe~ 
denominations as well.’’ 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


“Seeking the Good Life.” 

“The World We Live In.” 
“Planning the Good Life.” 

“The Pattern and the Guide.” 
“The Social Groups.’’ 

“The Social Groups.”” (Continued.) 
“The Goal.” 


PPO 


PRICE, 50c 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
of PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or 
L Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


























Buy Christmas Seals 


SEASONS GREETINGS 
1934 





Help Fight Tuberculosis 


CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE—1934 


For twenty-five years the war cry 
“fight tuberculosis” has been loy- 
ally sounded. Until recently even 
leaders in the fight thought mostly 
in terms of effecting a truce with 
the enemy, a state of affairs which 
would enable the human host to 
live in reasonable peace with the 
tuberculosis germ which had _ in- 
vaded his body. Now the more dar- 
ing leaders are urging a fight to 
the finish, the reduction in the 
number of cases of tuberculosis to 
a minimum so low that its spread 
can be “controlled.” 

The perfection of the X-ray 
makes the discovery of tubercu- 
losis in its early stage far more 
certain and precise than was possi- 
ble with the stethoscope. Com- 
bined with the tuberculin test, the 
X-ray enables the doctor to antici- 
pate tuberculous disease by discov- 
ering the signs of the early, benign 
form. Not only in diagnosis but 
also in treatment great progress 
has been made. 

Modern medicine can abolish tu- 
berculosis. Never before in history 
could that have been said with as- 
surance. The real question is will 
it? The answer is “yes,” if the 
means and the methods for reach- 
ing sufferers can be provided and 
we have the hardihood and sus- 
taining faith to keep up the pace 
set in the past twenty-five years. 

The 2,000 affiliated tuberculosis 
associations in this country mark 
another milestone in the fight this 
month (December, 1934), with their 
twenty-eighth annual Christmas 
Seal appeal. The sale of these lit- 
tle stickers for a penny each 
finances their work throughout the 
year in every part of the country. 
Each person who buys and uses 
Christmas Seals on holiday letters 
and packages is striking a blow 
for the ultimate eradication of 
tuberculosis. 
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INEXPENSIVE 
GIFTS 


FOR CLASS OR 
GROUP 


COMBINATION 
LETTER OPENERS 
AND BOOK 
MARKS 


Made of heavy 
metal, printed in 
two colors, with 
German silver fin- 
ish. The design of 
a cross with a spe- 
cial turned grip at 
the top makes the 
bookmark feature. 
The lower part is 
constructed as a 
letter opener. Fur- 
nished with silk 
tassels. Size, 4% 
inches long. Pack- 
ed in separate glas- 
sine envelopes. 


Price, 15c. 


BIBLE MEMORY HELPS 


A beautiful 
12-page bookiet 
with pictures 
in full colors 
on front and 
scattered 
throughout the 
text. The con- 
tents are: The 
Beatitudes 
The Lord’s 
Prayer, The 
Ten Command 
ments, Twen- 
ty - Third 
Psalm, Psalm 
121. Books of 
the Bible, First 
Psalm, Helps 
for Bible Read- 
ing, Where to 
Find, and Miz- 
pah Benediction. Suitable for juniors 
and intermediates. Price, 5c. 





BIBLE HELPS FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


A booklet similar to “Bible Memory 
Helps,” containing: The Lord’s Prayer, 
The Beatitudes, The Ten Commandments, 
Twenty-Third Psalm, Apostles’ Creed, 
Morning and Evening Prayers, Table 
Prayers, Books of the Bible and Where 
to Find. Suitable for beginner and 
primary children. Price, 5c. 


RELIGIOUS PICTURE 
PLAQUES 


These attractive religious plaques are 
in beautiful colors with rarrow black 
border, all covered with a thin cellulose 
sheet, which gives them brilliant lustre. 
They are made on plywood, which will 
not warp, and have a brass ring for 
hanging. Size, 3144x3% inches. These 
plaques will make delightful gifts for 
Sunday-school classes, or friends. Price, 
each, 25c. 

2501. Christ in Gethsemane. (Hoi- 
mann.) 

2503. The Boy Christ. (Hofmann.) 

2511. The Angelus. ( Millet.) 

2561. The Gleaners. (Millet.) 

2528. The Good Shepherd. 
horst.) 


(Plock- 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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+ SELECTED CALENDARS for 1935 





The CHURCH CALENDAR of 
PRAYER 





ture reading for that month. 


The Church Calendar of 
Prayer is primarily a 
booklet of prayers, aar- 
ranged chronologically, tor 
the departments of our 
Church work and for the 
workers in these depart- 
ments. For each day there 
is a petition or a prayer 
of thanksgiving, connected 
with a Scripture reading 
for that day. The Scrip- 
ture readings are arranzed 
in a separate section in the 
back of the Calendar, with 
a line at the beginning of 
each month giving the 
page number of the Scrip- 
In addition to the 


prayers and Scripture readings, the Calendar con- 
tains concise, definite information concerning the 
organization of our Church work and program, and 
the names of the workersin both home and foreign 


fields. The 


arrangement 


makes it possible for 


prayers to be offered by the entire Church member- 


ship, on the same day 
of the work and the same workers. 


Order from 


, for the same department 
Price, 15c. 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 





+ 


PAD CALENDARS 


Calendar of Biblical Quotations. A pad calendar of 
52 leaves, with one week of dates and an appropri- 
ate passage of Scripture on each leaf. The cover, 
printed in colors, shows pictures of two Biblical 
patriarchs. Boxed. Price, 50c. 


Calendar of Friendship. An art calendar in pad 
form, same size and general style as above, but 
with prose and poetical quotations on Friends and 
Friendship. Especially appropriate as a gift from 
one good friend to another. Boxed. Price, 50c. 


Christian Service Calendar. One of the most satis- 
factory of all the inexpensive religious art calendars. 
Consists of 14 pages, size 10x15 ins. Made in pad 
form with tinned top and cord for hanging. There 
are 13 reproductions of famous religious pictures in 
beautiful soft colors. It is an excellent monthly 
calendar; it carries a Scripture verse for each day; 
gives titles of International Sunday-school lessons, 
and also Golden Texts. Price, each, 30c; 4 for $1.00. 


Our New Catalog of Good Books sent on request 


Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 























DR. EVANS’ GIFT BOOKS 


By Williams Evans 


We list below a few of Dr. 
Evans’ very helpful books. 

Looking Beyond. This book 
ciscusses the serious problems 
of life here and hereafter. It 
is decidedly bright and cheer- 
ing. Price, 40c. 

Facing Calvary. A devo- 
tional meditation of the 17th 
chapter of the Gospel of John. 
Price, 40c. 


The Shepherd Psalm. A 


meditation. Printed in two 
colors. Art covers. Price, 
40c. 


Send Orders to 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
Richmond, Va., or T xarkana, Ark -Texas 
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: .XMAS GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 


INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 
Name stamped in gold on highest grade 5c pencils. 
boxes of holly design, assorted colors in each box. 
box. Same day service. 
Box of 3, 25c—10 boxes cr more, 18¢ each. 
Box of 6, 35c—10 boxes or more, 30c each. 
Box of 12, 69c—10 boxes or more, 55c each. 











Enclose Check, Money Order, or Currency. 





ORDER EARLY 


OHIO PENCIL CORPORATION 
Dept. P. S. 12, Columbus. Ohie 


Packed in 
One name to a 

















GIFTS WORTHY OF 


SPIRIT 


THE TRUE CHRISTMAS 


























MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


A fully accredited four-year 
college with a background of 
culture, tradition and scholar- 
ship. 

A. B. degree. Courses in 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Com- 
mercial subjects, and 
nalism. 

Student body limited to 250. 
Write for catalogue. 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
BOX M, 


Jour- 


STAUNTON, VA. 























Gregory Sterling thought he would 
never find a girl who would marry 
him for his love, rather than for his 
money. But he found the impov- 
erished but lovely Margaret differ- 
ent. $2. 


NEW BOOKS 
BY GRACE 
LIVINGSTON 
HILL 








Just before the wedding 
Sherrill discovered the 
faithlessness of the man 
she was going to marry— 
and at the same time found 
her true love! An exciting 
romance of youth. $2 


Now on Sale at All Bookstores e« LIPPINCOTT e Phila. 


The story of a courageous, but 
defenseless girl, who despite 
sudden hardships and grasping 
relatives, adventures forth to 
find love and happiness. $2. 
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The Gift That Lasts 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY 


4b 





Such a gift will give pleasure through the entire year 























MERRY 
CHOISTMAS: An attractive card of greeting will be sent 
ALL'S WELL with each gift 








Enclosed is $.......... for which please enter .......... Christmas Gift subscriptions to 
The Presbyterian Survey for one year. 






Send to 





Street or R. 








a 





Send to 








Street or R. 





City 








Send to 





Street or R. 








City 








Sent by 





Street or R. F. D. 





Subscription Price 





$1.00 each one-year subscription 


Fill out the blank above and mail at once 


Box 1176 Richmond, Va. 
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fly Gift 


No costly treasure in 


To Thee, my King. 
I have no myrrh, no frankin- 


No casket that doth precious 


But this one thing— 
I offer Thee myself and every 


To serve my fellow men in 


My service is the treasure 


To Thee, my King. 
—WINIFRED RicHarpbs, In New Outlook, Toronto. 
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any way 
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January 1935, at 


Training 

NNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Gen- 
A eral Assembly’s Training School in Richmond, 

Va., of the courses for the January Short Term, 
January 2-February 2, 1935, and of a series of Round 
Table discussions, February 4-11. Many workers, both 
full-time and volunteer, are desirous of further prepa- 
ration for service, and are eager for the renewed in- 
spiration that comes from contact with trained minds 
and consecrated spirits, and the mental quickening 
and invigoration resulting from a period of study. For 
the most part, these workers cannot leave their homes 
or their tasks for a prolonged length of time. There- 
fore the Training School has developed the January 
Short Term Courses, a complete term’s work compacted 
into one month of intensive study. For this term the 
Training School endeavors to gather those courses that 
are most practical for active workers in the Church. 
Those scheduled for the January, 1935, term are of un- 
usual richness and interest. 



















SEMINAR IN BROADER ASPECTS OF Local CHURCH 
Work 
Especially designed for directors of religious edu- 
cation and of young people’s work in the local church 
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The Assembly's 
School 


and in presbyteries and synods is a seminar in Broader 
Aspects of Local Church Work. This will be divided 
into two parts: Broader Aspects of Leadership Train- 
ing will be given the first two weeks and Broader As- 
pects of Young People’s Work, the last two. The class 
will meet for two hours a day. 

Dr. Forrest L. Knapp, director of Leadership Train- 
ing-for the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, has been secured to direct the seminar in Leader- 
ship Training. This course will deal with the work- 
ing out of a comprehensive program of leadership de- 
velopment in the local church. Dr. Knapp is in con- 
stant touch with every aspect of leadership training 
in all Protestant churches. He is the author of Leader- 
ship Education in the Church, the standard text upon 
this subject. 

Dr. Henry W. Mack, who is substituting in the 
Bible Department of the Training School during the 
absence of Rev. M. R. Turnbull, D. D., will direct 
the second part of this study, which will seek to es- 
tablish principles and give a great deal of attention 
to the programs of other Churches and social organi- 
zations for young people’s work. Every effort will be 
made to give the leader of young people’s work a 
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broader knowledge of the sources of materials for the 
enrichment of the program. Dr. Mack has studied 
widely in the field of young people’s work and was 
professor of Religious Education in Biblical Seminary 
for sometime. In addition to his teaching work, he 
has been actively associated with the direction of young 
people’s work in several churches. 


Courses IN BIBLE AND RELIGIous EDUCATION 

Other fine courses may be found in the Departments 
of Bible, Religious Education, and General Church 
Work. Some of these are: 

The Book of Acts.—Studied with thoroughness, with 
emphasis on the work of the Holy Spirit and the fun- 
damental principles of missionary endeavor. 

The Gospel of John.—Studied in the light of the 
author’s purpose in writing it, and tracing the develop- 
ment of belief or unbelief. 

The Prophets—Giving a background of prophecy, 
noting God’s real purpose in the prophets and the ac- 
complishment of that purpose. 

Curriculum of Religious Education—This gives a 
rapid review of the making of the Sunday-school cur- 
riculum, with special emphasis upon the new materials. 

The Church’s Program for Young People —An at- 
tempt to establish a unified program for all adolescents 
in the local church in the light of existing organiza- 
tions, materials, worship, and services. It gives de- 
tailed attention to the new program of ycung people’s 
work for our own Church. 

Educational Aspects of Worship.—-In which a brief 
survey of the history, meaning, and value of worship 
is made. Principles for forming a worship curriculum 
are established. Practical study of various modes of 
expressing worship, such as prayer, Scripture reading, 
music, and offering. 

Psychology of Religion.—The principles of psychol- 
ogy in their application to religious experience. A 
study of prayer, sin, conversion, mysticism, suggestion, 
the subconscious principles of Christian growth, and 
faith in immortality. 

Psychology for Religious Workers——TYo help the 
student gain an intelligent comprehension of his own 
personality and that of others. 

Christian Apologetics —A study of the defense and 
reasonableness of the Christian faith. Problems of the 
Bible, Faith, Prayer, Pain, Providence, Human and 
Divine Personality, the Atonement, and Immortality 
are considered on the basis of a study of the Bible and 
Christian history. 





WuHo SHOULD ATTEND 

These courses have been especially designed for the 
following types of workers: 

First, full-time workers in the church engaged as 
directors of religious education and of young people’s 
work, pastor’s assistants, church secretaries, Bible teach- 
ers, etc., who desire to make further preparation for 
their work. 

Second, volunteer leaders, such as officers and teach- 
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ers in the Sunday school, officers of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, Young-People-of-the-Church, Men-of-the-Church, 
and young people’s advisors. 

Third, elders and deacons, and all interested in or 
responsible for the religious training of others. 

If you are eager to make your service for Christ in 
the church more effective; if you feel a need for more 
training that your own spiritual life may be deepened 
and broadened and that the vision of service may be 
clearer than ever before; if you desire earnestly, as 
long ago Paul advised young Timothy, to “study to 
shew thyself approved, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed,” it is for you that these courses have 
been planned. 

Students attending last year have borne enthusiastic 
testimony to the value of these courses. 


RounD TABLE WEEK 

In addition to the January Term Courses the first 
week in February, 1935, will bring an additional feast 
of rich inspiration at the Training School. Each year 
the students of the Training School have the rare privi- 
lege of attending the series of special lectures given 
at Union Theological Seminary by men of recognized 
ability in this country and abroad. This year the 
Special Lectures Week will be February 3-10, and at 
this time three lecturers will be heard: Dr. Karl Heim, 
of Germany, who will deliver the Sprunt Lectures; 
and Drs. Paul Scherer, of New York City, and J. M. 
Vander Meulen, of Louisville, Ky. Regular class 
work will be discontinued at both the Seminary and 
the Training School during this week that all the stu- 
dents may avail themselves of the opportunity of hear- 
ing these lectures. The Training School is arranging 
a series of Round Table discussions for this week. 
Four Round Tables will be held, at times conveniently 
fitted into the lecture schedule, and will be as follows: 

The Work of the Woman’s Auxiliary, led by Mrs. 
Alexander Maitland, of Richmond, Va., past president 
of the Virginia Synodical, a leader of winning and 
dynamic personality. 

Creative Manual Work, led by Miss Atha Bowman, 
field director of the Children’s Division of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Religious Education, whose varied 
experience makes her well qualified to lead this dis- 
cussion. 

A Recreational Program for the Local Church, 
led by Mrs. E. G. Boyce, who is rendering a fine piece 
of service as director of athletics and recreation at the 
Assembly’s Training School. 

The Christian Home, led by Rev. Abner Robertson, 
pastor of the Forest Hill Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., who has made an exhaustive study of this 
subject and who is eminently well prepared to lead 
a most worthwhile discussion. 

A detailed prospectus, giving information concern- 
ing entrance requirements, credit, cost, etc., has been 
prepared, and may be secured by writing to the As- 
sembly’s Training School, 3400 Brook Road, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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The Conflict between Church and State 
in the Third Reich 


Dr. Cadman, Back from a Visit to Germany, Finds That the Resistance of the Church to the Encroachments 
of the State and the Teachings of Racialism, Is Not Simply an Affair of a Few Religious Leaders but Is Rooted 
In the Deepest Convictions of the German People 


By THE REV. DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 
Copyright, 1934, by N.C. J. C. News Service 


ing such excellent accounts of the German 

Church conflict, those interested can hardly fail 
to have by this time at least a rudimentary idea of 
what it is all about. For the struggle in simplest 
terms is to determine whether state worship in modern 
form, racialism, and nationalistic extravaganzas shall 
take the place of a spiritual and universal religion, 
which has always found at least some degree of ex- 
pression in the Christian churches—both Catholic and 
Protestant. In this connection it is worth quoting in 
free translation a statement made by Professor Einstein 
last year to one of my colleagues who has been promi- 
nently identified with the Protestant Church in its con- 
tacts with Germany. “Being a lover of freedom, when 
the revolution came in Germany I looked to the uni- 
versities to defend it, knowing that they had always 
boasted of their devotion to the cause of truth; but, 
no, the universities immediately were silenced. Then 
I looked to the great editors of the newspapers whose 
flaming editorials in days gone by had proclaimed 
their love of freedom; but they, like the universities, 
were silenced in a few short weeks. Then I looked 
to the individual writers who as literary guides of 
Germany had written much and often concerning the 
place of freedom in modern life; but they too were 
mute. Only the Church stood squarely across the 
path of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing truth. I 
never had any special interest in the Church before, 
but now I feel a great affection and admiration be- 
cause the Church alone has had the courage and per- 
sistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral free- 
dom. I am forced thus to confess that what I once 
despised I now praise unreservedly.” 


A S THE press in this country has been carry- 


OPPOSITION ROOTED IN GERMAN PEOPLE 

What was true when Dr. Einstein spoke a year ago 
is even more true today. Events have demonstrated 
that the resistance of the Church to the encroachments 
of the state and the teachings of racialism is not 
simply an affair of a few religious leaders but is 
rooted in the deepest convictions of the laity as well. 
Despite the shameless and lying propaganda which 
has assiduously shown only one side of the issue and 
has sought at every point to deceive the German 
Church people concerning the real issues at stake, the 
lacts have penetrated to a very considerable propor- 
tion of the church members with conscquences that 
are increasingly serious for the future of the Nazi 
movement. Again and again the statement has been 
made that both communions would be accorded con- 
lessional freedom and the liberty to preach their re- 
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ligious message in accord with the great traditions 
of the past. But all the time it has been understood 
that of course this freedom must be made to comport 
with the new Nazi ideology and the Weltanschauung 
of its high priests led by the unspeakable Rosenberg. 
Furthermore, limitations and qualifications put upon 
this liberty of preaching, through deliberate attempts 
to control the administration of both church groups, are 
enormously significant. The Roman Catholic Church 
has not in recent months felt as much pressure as 
the Protestant for the very good reason that the Saar 
plebiscite is in the offing and the Nazis do not wish 
to reveal fully their intentions until after that event, 
so pregnant with possible consequences fer the ambi- 
tions of the Reich. Just as the use of police in the 
attempt to destroy the resisting church governments 
of Bavaria and Wurttemberg was postponed until af- 
ter the Universal Christian Council, representing the 
non-Roman world, had met in Denmark this Septem- 
ber, so the use of coercive measures on the Catholic 
Church is being postponed until after January. But 
neither Herr Hitler nor his lieutenants have hesitated 
at times to send up what might be called trial balloons 
in the form of statements about a contemplated uni- 
fication of the two movements in one Reich Church. 
The effect of this has been to drive the Catholics and 
Protestants into a united movement which has the 
peculiar characteristic of being designed to marshall 
all their respective forces to achieve a continued 
separateness! They are consequently closer together 
in spirit than heretofore. They unitedly contend 
against an artificial Gleichschaltung forced on them 
from without and motivated wholly by state ideology. 
The repressions, restrictions, intimidations, arrests, un- 
scrupulous spying, and vicious misrepresentation 
which have characterized the activity of the Reich 
Church is only a prelude ‘to what will come in Febru- 
ary, 1935, if the Nazis have their way. If by that 
time they have not learned the ultimate futility of 
their planned course of coercion, there will be seen in 
Germany a Kultur-Kampf far more serious than that 
from which Bismarck was compelled to draw back 
after bitter disillusionment in the late eighties. 


PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS REsIst RACIAL 
THEORIES 

It is significant that in the beginning, and to a 
degree which has not been wholly realized in this 
country, both Catholic and Protestant resistance cen- 
tered about the adoption of the Nazi racial theories, 
particularly with respect to the Jews. It has doubt- 
less been small comfort to many Jews to observe the 
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form which this resistance took, since it must have 
appeared simply the result of a desire to keep the way 
open for proselytism and to guard the theory of the 
universality of the Church which has never been car- 
ried out in its fullest implications in Christian prac- 
tices. That it was more, many evidences prove. The 
treatment of the Jews, where it was known (as it fre- 
quently was not widely known in German Church 
circles), aroused a moral condemnation which was not 
sectarian but which does credit to the finer instincts 
of both Catholic and Protestant Christians in the 

Reich. In more recent times the pressure on the very 

life of both communions has been. so great that this 

other issue has been pushed into the background, 
though by no means lost to view. [For both Catholic 
and Protestant it is intended by the thoroughgoing 

Nazi that a state of affairs shall be achieved in 

which, whatever may be the technical arrangement, the 

actual consequences will represent enforcement of the 
following conditions: 

1. The Church shall be in all essentials one with the 
state in its purpose. 

2. The supreme leader of the Church, as of every- 
thing else in the nation, shall be the head of 
the State—Adolf Hitler. 

3. The Church shall not go against the will of this 
dictator in the choice of its highest officials. 

4. The “leadership principle,” supreme in the Nazi 
State, shall apply likewise in the Church, the 
unsupported and arbitrary word of the Bishop 
of the Reich being the supreme law of the 
Church. 

5. The selection of future pastors of the Church shall 
be in the hands of the leaders of Hitler youth, 
who shall say which students are to be ad- 
mitted to theological training. 

6. These future pastors are to come from only one 

race—the “Aryan.” 

. They shall likewise come from only one party, 

the National Socialist. 

8. The Church shall be no longer regarded—from a 
practical point of view—as supranational and 
universal but as a distinctly German institution. 

9. The Church shall support the campaign to elimi- 
nate from its own life and the life of the na- 
tion the race which produced its Lord and the 
writers of the Bible. 

10. The God of the Church shall be officially per- 
mitted to be recognized in Germany only if he 
will salute Adolf Hitler. 


~ 


STUBBORN RESISTANCE BY GERMAN CHRISTIANS 

The story of the way in which the Christian Ger- 
mans, as distinguished from the “German Christians” 
and the new pagans in the Glaubensbewegung have 
resisted this program will perhaps never be known in 
detail because the assiduous work of the secret police 
has resulted in the destruction of records and has pre- 
vented any thorough documentation. Enough, however, 
is known to make the story a thrilling one. Those of us 
who have had immediate personal contact with the lead- 
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ers of the opposition, and with the representatives of 
hundreds of the churches in meetings supposed to be il- 
legal, and who have personally observed the plight of 
Christian leaders driven from the country because of 
their loyalty to God rather than to Hitler, know the 
pathos, the drama, and the heroism which characterizes 
this chapter of contemporary religious history. As a re- 
sult of this resistance one after another of the leaders of 
the German Christian party have gone down. Hossen- 
felder, who was the Fuehrer of the Church in the eyes 
of the “German Christians,’’ Oberheidt, who was the 
“chief of staff” in the Reichsbishop’s office, and a 
series of cabinet members in the Spiritual Ministerium, 
may be cited as examples. Some have left because of 
opposition; others because they have become disgusted 
with a situation which they did not clearly understand 
when they gave their allegiance to the “German Chris- 
tians.” The Pastors’ Emergency Federations through- 
out the country, the Confessional (or Free) Synod 
with its national body of twelve, and a number of 
old synods, particularly in the South, have fought 
valiantly. Again and again it seemed as though Lud- 
wig Mueller would be displaced as Reichsbishop. His 
consecration, contemplated in 1933, was postponed be- 
cause none of the foreign churches invited would par- 
ticipate. It was carried through on September 23, 
1934, with no foreign churchmen present. At the very 
hour when he was being officially inducted to office, 
vigorous and uncompromising protests were being read 
from the pulpits of many of his supposed followers 
who risked their freedom thus to satisfy the demands 
of conscience. 


MUELLER MAY BE REPLACED 


It is too soon to prophesy as to the final outcome 
of the grim struggle. On the one hand, it is moti- 
vated by resurrected primitive racialism, fanatical 
nationalism, and belief in violence. On the other hand, 
it springs from a triumphant faith in the universal 
and spiritual qualities of religion and the determina- 
tion to put first the will of God as revealed by the 
prophets. It relies upon historic Christian tradition 
expressed through the distilled wisdom of past ages, 
not in any one nation but in all Christendom. That 
Jaeger, the commissar who prevented Dr. Friedrich von 
Bodelschwingh from functioning as Reichsbishop and 
who has been the executive power behind Mueller, will 
be replaced, is actually promised by Hitler now. That 
Mueller would soon follow, possible on grounds of some 
diplomatic illness, is not unlikely. But the essential 
struggle will not be so easily concluded. There exists 
within the German Church a deep division. Probably 
what will emerge will be a Church much smaller than 
the old Evangelical Church with its 48,060,000 nomi- 
nal members. There may even arise a well-organized 
Free Church of a new variety. This, while regrettable, 
would certainly be much preferred to a wholesale 
acquiescence in the unwavering intention of the Nazis 
to prostitute the Church to the purposes of the State. 
Those who steadfastly intend this shameful thing are 
not to be dissuaded by present failure. They can be 
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counted on to continue their agitation, which will in 
the future, as in the past, be characterized by violence, 
propaganda, and the exaltation of incompetence and 
narrow nationalistic sectionalism. If the Hitler regime 
lasts, in spite of its grave errors, there will always be 
a fundamentally irreconcilable conflict of philosophies 
within the German State. The Church is by no means 
the only institution which will feel the strain of this, 
for professional life generally, the universities, and the 
literary world will be similarly affected. 


ForREIGN ENMity May STRENGTHEN HITLER 


The lessons for the rest of the world will be of 
great value. We are reminded that hate begets hate: 
that repression and discrimination reproduce them- 
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selves; that power of modern propaganda controlled 
by one party is demoniac in its consequences. Whether 
or not Hitler can hold on is a question to be answered 
by the unfolding of the unknown future. For the 
present his strength may be increased by what has been 
done in the spirit of revenge and hatred, either within 
or without Germany. If he can point to the activities 
of organized boycotts as being an evidence of foreign 
enmity, he will be able to stimulate the moral equiva- 
lent of a war psychology and to inspire his followers 
to grim self-denial in the interests of a unified national 
resistance to outward pressure. The world has sel- 
dom been challenged by a more difficult situation. 
Religionists, diplomatists and economists will need to 
bring to the problem the very best that they possess 
of insight, patience, intelligence, and goodwill. 





A Notable Anniversary 






The four hundredth anniversary of the publication of 
the translation of the Holy Bible by Martin Luther. 


By REV. GEORGE WILLIAM BROWN, D. D., General Secretary American Bible Soctety 


NIVERSAL Bible Sunday, commemorating as it 
U does this year the four hundredth anniversary 

of the publication of Martin Luther’s transla- 
tion of the Bible, offers Protestantism an opportunity 
to recognize its indebtedness to the great German re- 
former’s large part in helping to make “‘the open Bible”’ 
a reality. 

Among Luther’s many noteworthy achievements, it 
is difficult to determine what was his greatest contri- 
bution to the development of Protestant Christianity. 
Certainly his scholarly translation of the Bible stands 
out as one of his great works. It is still largely used 
by all German-speaking people, of whatever faith 
throughout the world, as the popular translation and 
interpretation of the original, and it will probably con- 
tinue to be used throughout the future. Because of its 
significance it has seemed appropriate to the American 
Bible Society to designate the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of its publication as the theme for Universal Bible 
Sunday on December 9. 

In commenting on Luther’s translation, completed 
in 1534 after more than a dozen years of labor, Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, professor of Church History in the 
Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg, has written: “It is 
scarcely possible to over-estimate its significance. . . . 
It is valuable on two counts; its own intrinsic worth, 
and its pioneer character. . . . It became and has re- 
mained one of the great classics of German literature. 
. . . Its clear, vivid, picturesque style captivated read- 
ers and hearers everywhere. .. . Simple without 
ceasing to be elegant, plain without ceasing to be 
eloquent. and incisive without approaching the bizarre, 
Luther’s Bible clearly marked a new era beth in litera- 
ture and religion.” 





Students of literature have not been tardy in en- 
thusiastically praising this notable translation. Goethe, 
whose influence on German literature was probably only 
second to that of Luther, regarded it as one of the 
marvels of all literature that Luther could so com- 
pletely master the great variety of style among Bible 
writers and could so “cast into one mold the poetical, 
the historical, the hortatory and the didactic note.” 


Luther’s primary purpose was of course religious. 
“His chief motive,’ according to Professor Wentz, “was 
to make it possible for the people to drink directly 
from the fresh fountain of spiritual truth. . . . He un- 
derstood, better than anyone else who has tried it, 
how to adapt vivid words and phrases to the lofty sub- 
ject so as to convey the genuine religious tone that 
characterizes the original writings. His religious in- 
tuition enabled him to plumb the depths of the Biblical 
writers, and his intimacy with human nature enabled 
him to express the truth with facility and incisiveness. 
His spiritual genius united with his great literary skill 
to reproduce the atmosphere of prophetic and apostolic 
message so that the people of his own day were con- 
strained to exclaim: ‘We hear them speaking in our 
tongue the mighty works of God.’ ” 


The American Bible Society, in sponsoring Universal 
Bible Sunday, is making appropriate material avail- 
able to approximately 100,000 pastors in America for 
their use in anticipating and observing Universal Bible 
Sunday, knowing that in the celebration of the Luther 
anniversary not only will fresh interest in the history 
of the Bible be aroused but a new stimulus to its 
use will result. 
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form which this resistance took, since it must have 
appeared simply the result of a desire to keep the way 
open for proselytism and to guard the theory of the 
universality of the Church which has never been car- 
ried out in its fullest implications in Christian prac- 
tices. That it was more, many evidences prove. The 
treatment of the Jews, where it was known (as it fre- 
quently was not widely known in German Church 
circles), aroused a moral condemnation which was not 
sectarian but which does credit to the finer instincts 
of both Catholic and Protestant Christians in the 

Reich. In more recent times the pressure on the very 

life of both communions has been so great that this 

other issue has been pushed into the background, 
though by no means lost to view. For both Catholic 
and Protestant it is intended by the thoroughgoing 

Nazi that a state of affairs shall be achieved in 

which, whatever may be the technical arrangement, the 

actual consequences will represent enforcement of the 
following conditions: 

1. The Church shall be in all essentials one with the 
state in its purpose. 

2. The supreme leader of the Church, as of every- 
thing else in the nation, shall be the head of 
the State—Adolf Hitler. 

3. The Church shall not go against the will of this 
dictator in the choice of its highest officials. 

4. The “leadership principle,” supreme in the Nazi 
State, shall apply likewise in the Church, the 
unsupported and arbitrary word of the Bishop 
of the Reich being the supreme law of the 
Church. 

5. The selection of future pastors of the Church shall 
be in the hands of the leaders of Hitler youth, 
who shall say which students are to be ad- 
mitted to theological training. 

6. These future pastors are to come from only one 

race—the “Aryan.” 
7. They shall likewise come from only one party, 
the National Socialist. 

8. The Church shall be no longer regarded—from a 
practical point of view—as supranational and 
universal but as a distinctly German institution. 

9. The Church shall support the campaign to elimi- 
nate from its own life and the life of the na- 
tion the race which produced its Lord and the 
writers of the Bible. 

10. The God of the Church shall be officially per- 
mitted to be recognized in Germany only if he 
will salute Adolf Hitler. 


STUBBORN RESISTANCE BY GERMAN CHRISTIANS 


The story of the way in which the Christian Ger- 
mans, as distinguished from the “German Christians”’ 
and the new pagans in the Glaubensbewegung have 
resisted this program will perhaps never be known in 
detail because the assiduous work of the secret police 
has resulted in the destruction of records and has pre- 
vented any thorough documentation. Enough, however, 
is known to make the story a thrilling one. Those of us 
who have had immediate personal contact with the lead- 
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ers of the opposition, and with the representatives ot 
hundreds of the churches in meetings supposed to be il- 
legal, and who have personally observed the plight of 
Christian leaders driven from the country because of 
their loyalty to God rather than to Hitler, know the 
pathos, the drama, and the heroism which characterizes 
this chapter of contemporary religious history. As a re- 
sult of this resistance one after another of the leaders of 
the German Christian party have gone down. Hossen- 
felder, who was the Fuehrer of the Church in the eyes 
of the “German Christians,’ Oberheidt, who was the 
“chief of staff” in the Reichsbishop’s office, and a 
series of cabinet members in the Spiritual Ministerium, 
may be cited as examples. Some have left because of 
opposition; others because they have become disgusted 
with a situation which they did not clearly understand 
when they gave their allegiance to the “German Chris- 
tians.”” The Pastors’ Emergency Federations through- 
out the country, the Confessional (or Free) Synod 
with its national body of twelve, and a number of 
old synods, particularly in the South, have fought 
valiantly. Again and again it seemed as though Lud- 
wig Mueller would be displaced as Reichsbishop. His 
consecration, contemplated in 1933, was postponed be- 
cause none of the foreign churches invited would par- 
ticipate. It was carried through on September 23, 
1934, with no foreign churchmen present. At the very 
hour when he was being officially inducted to office, 
vigorous and uncompromising protests were being read 
from the pulpits of many of his supposed followers 
who risked their freedom thus to satisfy the demands 
of conscience. 


MUELLER MAy BE REPLACED 


It is too soon to prophesy as to the final outcome 
of the grim struggle. On the one hand, it is moti- 
vated by resurrected primitive racialism, fanatical 
nationalism, and belief in violence. On the other hand, 
it springs from a triumphant faith in the universal 
and spiritual qualities of religion and the determina- 
tion to put first the will of God as revealed by the 
prophets. It relies upon historic Christian tradition 
expressed through the distilled wisdom of past ages, 
not in any one nation but in all Christendom. That 
Jaeger, the commissar who prevented Dr. Friedrich von 
Bodelschwingh from functioning as Reichsbishop and 
who has been the executive power behind Mueller, will 
be replaced, is actually promised by Hitler now. That 
Mueller would soon follow, possible on grounds of some 
diplomatic illness, is not unlikely. But the essential 
struggle will not be so easily concluded. ‘There exists 
within the German Church a deep division. Probably 
what will emerge will be a Church much smaller than 
the old Evangelical Church with its 48,060,000 nomi- 
nal members. There may even arise a well-organized 
Free Church of a new variety. This, while regrettable, 
would certainly be much preferred to a wholesale 
acquiescence in the unwavering intention of the Nazis 
to prostitute the Church to the purposes of the State. 
Those who steadfastly intend this shameful thing are 
not to be dissuaded by present failure. They can be 
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counted on to continue their agitation, which will in 
the future, as in the past, be characterized by violence, 
propaganda, and the exaltation of incompetence and 
narrow nationalistic sectionalism. If the Hitler regime 
lasts, in spite of its grave errors, there will always be 
a fundamentally irreconcilable conflict of philosophies 
within the German State. The Church is by no means 
the only institution which will feel the strain of this, 
for professional life generally, the universities, and the 
literary world will be similarly affected. 


ForEIGN ENmMity May STRENGTHEN HITLER 


The lessons for the rest of the world will be of 
great value. We are reminded that hate begets hate: 


that repression and discrimination reproduce them- 
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selves; that power of modern propaganda controlled 
by one party is demoniac in its consequences. Whether 
or not Hitler can hold on is a question to be answered 
by the unfolding of the unknown future. For the 
present his strength may be increased by what has been 
done in the spirit of revenge and hatred, either within 
or without Germany. If he can point to the activities 
of organized boycotts as being an evidence of foreign 
enmity, he will be able to stimulate the moral equiva- 
lent of a war psychology and to inspire his followers 
to grim self-denial in the interests of a unified national 
resistance to outward pressure. The world has sel- 
dom been challenged by a more difficult situation. 
Religionists, diplomatists and economists will need to 
bring to the problem the very best that they possess 
of insight, patience, intelligence, and goodwill. 








A Notable Anniversary 






The four hundredth anniversary of the publication of 
the translation of the Holy Bible by Martin Luther. 


By REV. GEORGE WILLIAM BROWN, D. 


NIVERSAL Bible Sunday, commemorating as it 
U does this year the four hundredth anniversary 

of the publication of Martin Luther’s transla- 
tion of the Bible, offers Protestantism an opportunity 
to recognize its indebtedness to the great German re- 
former’s large part in helping to make “‘the open Bible” 
a reality. 

Among Luther’s many noteworthy achievements, it 
is difficult to determine what was his greatest contri- 
bution to the development of Protestant Christianity. 
Certainly his scholarly translation of the Bible stands 
out as one of his great works. It is still largely used 
by all German-speaking people, of whatever faith 
throughout the world, as the popular translation and 
interpretation of the original, and it will probably con- 
tinue to be used throughout the future. Because of its 
significance it has seemed appropriate to the American 
Bible Society to designate the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of its publication as the theme for Universal Bible 
Sunday on December 9. 

In commenting on Luther’s translation, completed 

in 1534 after more than a dozen years of labor, Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, professor of Church History in the 
Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg, has written: “It is 
scarcely possible to over-estimate its significance. . 
It is valuable on two counts; its own intrinsic worth, 
and its pioneer character. . . . It became and has re- 
mained one of the great classics of German literature. 
.. . Its clear, vivid, picturesque style captivated read- 
ers and hearers everywhere. . . . Simple without 
ceasing to be elegant, plain without ceasing to be 
eloquent. and incisive without approaching the bizarre, 
Luther’s Bible clearly marked a new era both in litera- 
ture and religion.” 





D., General Secretary American Bible Soctety 


Students of literature have not been tardy in en- 
thusiastically praising this notable translation. Goethe, 
whose influence on German literature was probably only 
second to that of Luther, regarded it as one of the 
marvels of all literature that Luther could so com- 
pletely master the great variety of style among Bible 
writers and could so “cast into one mold the poetical, 
the historical, the hortatory and the didactic note.” 


Luther’s primary purpose was of course religious. 
‘His chief motive,’”’ according to Professor Wentz, “‘was 
to make it possible for the people to drink directly 
from the fresh fountain of spiritual truth. . . . He un- 
derstood, better than anyone else who has tried it, 
how to adapt vivid words and phrases to the lofty sub- 
ject so as to convey the genuine religious tone that 
characterizes the original writings. His religious in- 
tuition enabled him to plumb the depths of the Biblical 
writers, and his intimacy with human nature enabled 
him to express the truth with facility and incisiveness. 
His spiritual genius united with his great literary skill 
to reproduce the atmosphere of prophetic and apostolic 
message so that the people of his own day were con- 
strained to exclaim: ‘We hear them speaking in our 
tongue the mighty works of God.’ ” 


The American Bible Society, in sponsoring Universal 
Bible Sunday, is making appropriate material avail- 
able to approximately 100,000 pastors in America for 
their use in anticipating and observing Universal Bible 
Sunday, knowing that in the celebration of the Luther 
anniversary not only will fresh interest in the history 
of the Bible be aroused but a new stimulus to its 
use will result. 
































Religion and the Movies 


By RAY M. JOHNSON 


It is strange that with all that has been written re- 
cently about the movies nothing has been said about 
the way religion is portrayed on the screen. Even so 
thorough-going a study as that carried on for the past 
four years by the Educational Research Committee of 
the Payne Fund, under the direction of Professor 
Charters of Ohio State University, has nothing to say 
about religion in the movies. This study gives a wealth 
of information about the educational significance of 
moving pictures, but one may examine the nine re- 
search volumes and the popular summary volume (Our 
Movie-Made Children, by Henry James Forman) in vain, 
if he is looking for information about the portrayal 
of religion. The same omission is noticeable in the 
many excellent magazine articles that have appeared 
in recent months. 

With no facts available the writer determined to find 
out for himself how religion is portrayed on the screen. 
“Does religion get a square deal in the movies?” he 
asked himself. To answer this question he made a 
first-hand investigation of sixty full-length features, se- 
lected at random from the pictures shown at the New 
Haven theatres during the past year. 

Of these sixty moving pictures twenty-one contained 
no reference, either direct or indirect, to religion, 
twenty-four made slight or incidental use of religion, 
and fifteen used the religious theme considerably. In 
thirty pictures religion received rather friendly or 
sympathetic treatment, while in nine others it was por- 
trayed in an unfavorable light. The Protestant faith 
was represented in twenty-one pictures and the Catholic 
religion in nine. In nine others the references to re- 
ligion were so general that it was impossible to be sure 
what faith was meant. None of the sixty pictures 
made any use of the Jewish religion. 


INCIDENTAL USE OF RELIGION 

Twenty-four pictures, 40 per cent of the total, made 
some passing reference to religion or some slight use 
of the religious theme. 

Golden Harvest, produced by Paramount, is a typical 
example of this incidental use of religion. This pic- 
ture of farm life in the wheat belt shows at one point 
a wedding performed at the farmhouse by a Protestant 
minister. Later the clergyman is shown having dinner 
with the family. This is only a slight use of religion, 
but favorable. The minister is treated with respect 
and dignity by the other characters, and the role is 
played with such reserve and good taste as to be ac- 
ceptable to the most fastidious. .. . 

Emergency Call, starring Wynne Gibson, is another 
illustration of the incidental use of religion. The pic- 
ture closes with the dedication of a monument to a 
young interne who has been killed breaking up an 
ambulance-chasing racket, and with Wynne Gibson say- 
ing: ‘You know there’s a verse in the Bible that says 
something about this. Let’s see—‘Greater love hath no 
man than to give his life for his friends,’ or some- 
thing like that.” 

Several pictures contained references to prayer. Thus, 
for example, Tugboat Annie, in Metro-Goldwin-Mayer’s 
production of the same name, says of one of the char- 
acters: “My one prayer is for his safety.” And in 
Paramount’s musical comedy of back-stage life, Too 
Much Harmony, the hero says to the heroine on the 
opening night: “It’s the night you’ve waited for, and 
hoped for, and probably prayed for.” The Big Cage, 
Universal’s portrayal of circus life, makes a similar use 
of prayer. A boy, mascot to the hero, after the latter 
has nearly been killed by the lions, says: “Lately, I’ve 
been too busy to pray; but last night I said a prayer.” 
And later, when the hero, after many failures, finally 
tames the lions, the boy says: “Gee, Clyde! I guess 
it was lucky I said my prayers.” 


Two other examples of this slight but favorable use 
of religion might be cited. In Perfect Understanding 
(United Artists), a kindly old gentleman, near the open- 
ing of the picture, points toward the sky and tells the 
heroine that things can’t be so bad as long as so good 
a One is in charge. Later, with the same gesture, he 
says: “Things are peaceful up there.” The Radio pic- 
ture, Morning Glory, tells the story of how a stage- 
struck girl made good on Broadway. On the opening 
night of her show the costume woman says to her, 
“God bless you!” 


More EXTENSIVE USE OF RELIGION 

In addition to the twenty-four pictures which con- 
tained passing allusions to religion there were fifteen 
pictures, just 25 per cent of the total, in which the re- 
ligious motif was prominent. 

A good example is One Man's Journey (Radio Pic- 
tures), depicting the life of a country doctor in a re- 
mote rural community. When an epidemic breaks out 
in this community the doctor sends for two members 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society to help care for the sick, 
and the little church is turned into a hospital. Many 
of the scenes occur in this building, with the altar, the 
Communion table, or the pulpit forming a background 
for the action. The doctor’s niece volunteers to help 
nurse the sick. He begs her for her own safety to stay 
away; but when she insists, he gives his consent, and 
also his benediction, using the words, “God bless you!” 
After the epidemic is over and the state medical ex- 
aminer is congratulating him on his success, he says 
that it took sixteen years and an act of God for him 
to make good. . Throughout the picture there is 
a rather large use of religion; the treatment is fair 
and sympathetic; and the leading characters are the 
ones cast in the religious roles. 

Few pictures of a non-religious nature have made a 
larger use of religion than The Power and the Glory. 
Conversation with many who saw this picture shows 
that opinions are divided as to whether the hero (played 
by Spencer Tracy) was the innocent victim of cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, and hence worthy of 
sympathy, or whether he was merely a weakling, yield- 
ing to every impulse, and hence deserving only scorn. 
All persons interviewed, however, agreed that in show- 
ing how intimately religion was woven through his 
life the producers were eminently fair. 


In the movies so far mentioned religion fares pretty 
well—as well perhaps as it does in actual life. If this 
were the whole story we could make no quarrel with 
Hollywood. But how about the other side? 


UNFAVORABLE TREATMENT OF RELIGION 

After giving the producers the benefit of the doubt, 
however, in all questionable cases, the most striking 
fact revealed by this study is that approximately one- 
fourth of all pictures that portray religion at all por 
tray it in an unfavorably light. 

Big Executive, a Paramount picture, makes only inci: 
dental use of religion, but a very unfavorable use. Part 
of the action takes place in the Maine woods. A person 
is accidentally shot, and during the coroner’s inquest 
that follows a local Protestant minister, introduced as 
a witness, is caricatured. His appearance, his manner- 
ism, his voice, his language, are so burlesqued that 
some in the audience howl with amusement. If this 
were required by the plot it might be partially justified. 
As it is, it is apparently done for no other reason than 
to provide a low type of amusement at the expense of 
the ministry. 

In Hold Your Man (MGM) there is a particularly 
objectionable scene in the chapel of a girls’ prison, 
where the girls with evil gusto are sourly and rebelli- 
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ously singing Onward, Christian Soldiers. They are led 
by a sour-faced matron, whose most un-Christlike face 
appears immediately in front of a picture of the face 
of Christ. This scene is perhaps partially justified in 
the interest of realism; but the manner in which it 
is done, particularly the use of the face of Christ, is 
as near to blasphemy as one could imagine on the 
reen. 

” manne Bull, starring Will Rogers, is in some respects 
quite unfriendly to religion. The hard-hearted, selfish, 
gossiping family that fight Dr. Bull are prominently 
connected with the church, and are seen sitting in the 
front pew at a church service. This portrayal of hypo- 
crisy, however, is unfortunately true enough to life to 
be pardoned. But other things in the picture are not 
so easy to forgive. There is no particular reason, for 
example, for the way Dr. Bull garbles and spoils some 
of the finest Protestant hymns by his manner of sing- 
ing them around his office; and his singing in the 
Christmas cantata with the church choir is not only 
contrary to the dictates of good taste, but is so far 
from realism as to deserve only the severest condem- 
nation. The writer knows the churches of Connecticut 
rather intimately, and does not hesitate to say that 
nowhere in the state, in a church the size of that pic- 
tured, could such a farce occur as that presented as 
the Christmas cantata. Such a caricature is quite un- 
forgivable, even when somewhat mollified by the genial 
presence of Will Rogers. 

Among other examples of pictures in which religion 
does not get a square deal might be cited What Price 
Innocence? (Columbia Pictures) and Mayor of Hell 
(Warner Bros.-Vitaphone). In the former religion is 
identified with an impossible mother who raves on 
endlessly about all she has done for her daughter, 
sending her to Sunday school being specifically men- 
tioned a number of times, while all the time she was 
actually neglecting the girl’s education for life. In the 
latter picture the brutal head of a reformatory comes 
in from mistreating the prisoners, flops down at the 
dinner table, and mumbles a grace! 

The effect upon the audience is the same in both 
cases: a distinctly unfavorable reaction to religion, 
sometimes expressed by hisses and boos. This identifi- 
cation of religion with the most unliked characters in 
a movie is a deadly bit of anti-religious propaganda. 


A Square DEAL FOR PROTESTANTISM 
Not long after seeing a weak sister of a Protestant 
missionary held up to ridicule in Rain, I saw the beau- 
tiful portrayal of the Catholic service for the conse- 
cration of a nun in The White Sister. This contrast 
raised again the question as to whether one religion is 
favored above another in the movies. 
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The study throws some light upon this point. Nine 
pictures depicted the Catholic faith, and in all nine 
cases the treatment was both fair and favorable. Not 
once was a Catholic priest caricatured; not once was 
a Catholic church service treated in a flippant or irrever- 
ent manner. In contrast to this, nine pictures presented 
the Protestant religion in an objectionable or offensive 
manner. 

This is an equality that ought to be righted. And it 
ought to be righted not by treating the Catholics as un- 
fairly as the Protestants are now treated, but by ac- 
cording to the Protestants the same consideration al- 
ready received by our Catholic friends. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it ought to be pointed out that se- 
curing a fair deal for religion in the movies is a task 
upon which all religious groups may unite. There are 
at least three reasons for such united effort. 

First, all of us have in common a desire to see good 
taste prevail over bad taste; and good taste includes 
respect for the religion of others. Whatever is sacred 
to another I am bound to respect. I may not under- 
stand it; I may not agree with it; but I am bound, as 
a gentleman, to respect it. 

Second, we all have in common our American ideal 
of fair play for all religious faiths. We permit no re- 
ligious discrimination in the public press; we allow 
none in the public schools. Why should the movies 
violate this fundamental American principle? As many 
are so often and so truthfully saying today, all re- 
ligions must unite against irreligion. 

But the real reason for our uniting—Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews—in demanding a fair deal for 
religion in the movies, is the tremendous educational 
influence of the screen. The Payne Fund Studies ap- 
parently demonstrated this influence beyond all ques- 
tion; and attention is called to the fact that even during 
the depression more than twenty million children and 
young people in their formative years are attending 
the movies every week. Just as their attitudes toward 
racial groups and toward national groups are being un- 
consciously shaped by the films (points on which the 
Payne Fund Studies do throw light), so they are gain- 
ing their attitudes toward religion. For their sakes 
we must see to it that religion gets a square deal in 
the movies. 

I do not speak officially for any religious group; but 
I believe I represent a viewpoint that is widespread 
among members of our three major religious groups in 
this country when I say that if religion is to be used at 
all in the movies it must be treated with dignity and 
respect. 

—Reprinted by permission from Advance. 





THE ROLL OF HONOR lists two churches which have one “Survey” subscription for every 
five members. Mrs. Mary Spencer, president of the Auxiliary, sends us the list from New Iberia, 
La. Symrna Church, near Laurinburg, N. C., is entitled to this place of honor because of the 


sixteen Christmas subscriptions given by one member. 


We think this the very best kind of a 


gift. Miss Anna Graham is the Secretary of Literature. 
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SO RED THE ROSE 
By STaRK YOUNG 
Price, $2.50 

A romantic story of the ante-bellum South which is 
interesting and powerful. The author’s style is un- 
usual, being deeply tinged by the “stream of consci- 
ousness” idea. One must become accustomed to the 
style before one can fully enjoy the book. 

The scene is laid in the deep South—Mississippi and 
Louisiana. There are unforgettable pictures of Jeffer- 
son Davis and a “different” Sherman and Grant. The 
book depicts a leisured and wealthy culture, built, like 
ancient Greece, upon the existence of a great slave 
class. It visions for you the crashing of that culture, 
and shows you the brave way in which the survivors 
begin to rebuild amid the ruins. There is a deep un- 
derstanding of the problems of both sides, and a total 
lack of sectional bitterness. It should be widely read 
in’ the South. 





CONFLICTS OF POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 
By GeorcE H. BLAKESLEE 
No. 6 of World Affairs Pamphlets. Published jointly 
by Foreign Policy Association, New York, and 
World Peace Foundation, Boston. 
Price, 25 cents (paper) 

A small country, a world power, aggressive, orderly, 
and efficient: Japan. A country great in territory, 
population, and traditions, lacking order, living at a 
low economic level, almost impotent in military de- 
fence: China. A vast territory administered from a 
distance on the basis of communism: the Asiatic terri- 
tories of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Of these diverse and opposing elements the Pacific 
side of Asia is composed. Among these peoples exist 
the special interests of the European powers and the 
United States, the latter properly described as “one of 
the leading powers on the Pacific Ocean,” with century- 
long commercial, educational, and missionary interests 
in Eastern Asia. 

In a brief but illuminating study of Far East con- 
flicts and policies and possibilities, Dr. George H. Blakes- 
lee, Professor of History and International Relations at 
Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), and President of 
the World Peace Foundation, leads us toward choosing 
the main issues from the welter of claims and surmises 
given popular currency. This authority on Far East- 
ern history and world relations would not over-simplify 
his material. He was one of the leading experts at- 
tached to the Lytton Commission. His sketches of 
China, Japan, and Soviet Russia in Asia and of their 
rights and inter-relations are masterly in the details 
they include and the conclusions swiftly drawn. 

“The talk of war (with Japan) is greater than the 
danger of war,” states Dr. Blakeslee. “Such a war... 
would offer a temptation to Soviet Russia to occupy 
Manchuria. If Japan should win the war, it would ob- 
tain—bankruptcy, Manchuria, and a free hand in China. 
But it has Manchuria now, and no American military 
forces are operating against Japan in China. What is 
the use of fighting the United States? If Japan should 
be defeated—which is more probable—it would be com- 
pletely crushed economically and financially, and would 
lose its influence in China, probably Manchuria, and 
possibly Korea as well. It clearly would not pay Japan 
to risk a war with the United States.” 

The author considers that both the Japanese govern- 
ment and that of the United States are eager to keep 
the peace, indeed to remain friendly. ‘Thoughtful 
Americans in general admire Japan and its achieve- 
ments,” he adds: “They recognize the exceptional eco- 
nomic difficulties it is facing and the perplexing prob- 
lems presented by China; they wish Japan every legiti- 


mate success and would not willingly put any obstacle 
in the way of its proper development and progress.” 

Dr. Blakeslee believes the trade of Japan and the 
United States to be mutually advantageous. Americans 
buy 95 per cent of all the raw silk exported from Japan, 
and Japanese buy large quantities of American raw 
cotton. In China, Japan asserts special political rights, 
a “mission” or “special position,” which the European 
nations and the United States firmly deny. 

The conflicts‘of policy in the Far East point directly 
to new problems in connection with naval building. 
centering in the naval conference to be held in 1935. 
Dr. Blakeslee believes that the United States, Japan and 
Great Britain are anxious for satisfactory settlement, 
and considers that Japan is conscious of the loss to 
her prestige if Great Britain and the United States 
were forced to adopt a community of interest that 
put Japan into a secondary position in the East. 





MEMORIES OF FOUR-SCORE YEARS 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By SAMUEL HALL CHESTER, D. D. 
Price, $2.00 

In the literature of human life a well-written auto- 
biography holds a high place. Dr. Chester’s career, 
taking its rise in a pioneer settlement in Arkansas, 
widened and deepened until it touched in official visi- 
tation three continents and six foreign countries, and 
bore vitally on mission work and the protection of mis- 
sionaries on the continent of Africa. In this wider 
sphere of his mature life, Dr. Chester proved to be a 
missionary statesman, and the foundations he laid will 
endure as long as there is need of mission work in 
foreign lands. 

His description of his boyhood in a pioneer colony 
of Presbyterian emigrants from North Carolina is an 
interesting leaf in the story of the winning of the West, 
and the part taken in it by those who carried their 
Bibles and the religion of Christ with them. His father 
was a country doctor of the old school, reminding one 
of Weelum MacLure, in The Bonnie Briar Bush. When 
he died in 1893, the Sunday school of which he was 
superintendent had inscribed on his monument the 
words: “The beloved physician; the friend of the 
needy; a lover of children and beloved by them; ruling 
elder of the Presbyterian Church, and Sunday-school 
superintendent for sixty-two years; servant of Christ 
from childhood and faithful unto death; his record is 
on high and his works do follow him.” 

Add to this the picture of his mother, in the ab- 
sence of her husband, sometimes lasting for two or 
three days, gathering the children around the fire in 
the evening, and telling them Bible stories to divert 
their attention from the howling of the wolves that 
would come up to the house in answer to the family 
watchdog’s bark. 

After graduating at what he calls “A College in th 
Wilderness,’ Dr. Chester entered Washington College, 
where he was brought under the influence of General 
Lee, and into unusually intimate fellowship with mem- 
bers of his family. The story of college associations 
and friendships is followed by that of his seminary 
days at Hampden Sydney, where Drs. Dabney, Smith, 
Alexander and Peek left their impress on his mind and 
heart. 

After twenty years in several pastorates, Dr. Chester, 
by what he calls “an emergency assignment,” found the 
place for which God in his providence and grace had 
been preparing him. The rest of the book is devoted 
chiefly to the story of his work as Secretary of Foreign 
Missions. These chapters are an indispensable. contri- 
bution to the history of the growth of the Foreign Mis- 
sion work of our Church.—R. F. Campbell. 
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On this Christmas day, my Father, I come to thee 
with a glad heart. Help me to observe the day fitly, 
with loving remembrance of the lowly birth in Bethle- 
hem and the sorrows of him who came to bring re- 
demption, and with grateful thanks to thee for thy 
great mercy. 

May this be a true Christmas in my heart. Save 
me from all selfishness. While I gratefully receive 
the Christmas blessings, may my heart be opened 
toward all the world in sympathy and kindly interest. 
Make my life a song that I may go everywhere with 
joy on my face and on my lips. 

I pray for those to whom Christmas brings glad- 





A Christmas Prayer 









ness that their joy may be enriched by thoughts of the 
Divine Love—and for the multitude of little children 
to whom the day means so much. 

I pray for those to whom the day brings little joy— 
the very poor, the lonely, and the solitary, those far 
away from their homes whose heart will not be warmed 
by human love; prisoners in their prisons, sailors on 
the sea, and those who know not thee. 

I pray for the bereft and sorrowing to whom Christ- 
mas brings painful memories, making more real their 
sense of loss. May they find comfort in the thought 
of Christ’s unfailing love. Amen. 

—J. R. Mr.er. 


























- 
‘Myrrh I Bring” 
a 
yrr ring 
: A Story 
4 By MILDRED WELCH 
: 66 HY should Christmas be anything to me 
r \¢ but a sharp agony of remembering happier I suppose. 
e days?” the young woman asked. “Three 
n years ago, I had my husband, my little son, my home, 
e and they were my all-in-all, for ours was a perfect 
e love, if perfect love there be on earth. Then suddenly, 
g within one short month, the two were taken and I 
1 was left alone in the house—bereft of all which made 
e home of any worth. Why then should Christmas mean 

anything to me but the opening afresh of a wound 
D- which can never heal?” 
- “But your faith,” said the minister, “your faith 
“ that nothing happens, can happen to a child of God 
at by the chance of some blind and hostile fate—was 
ly that not left you? I have read somewhere that after 
" the fall of Jerusalem, when the heathen had defiled 
a the holy places and torn up the very roots of their 
al national life, one of the ancient rabbis said: ‘Zion 
n- is taken from us—nothing is left save the Holy One 
- and his law.’ Everything taken, everything gone—ex- 
4 cept the one thing in which the beauty and worth them.” 
id of all else consisted. Is it not so with you too?” 

There was a silence in which the young widow looked 

out into the gathering dusk and thought; in which 
id the minister looked about the living room, so gracious 
ed in its fitness and spaciousness, so friendly in its 
Bn atmosphere of books and fireside and grand piano--- 
- and looking, dreamed of young faces and young voices 


filling it once more with youth and joy. 
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At length she spoke: “Yes, my faith, I have it still 
It has been greatly shaken—yet I cannot 
let it go. Or perhaps it is that it will not let me go.” 

“Then, having that, you possess the one thing in 
which you hold all else secure. You know my liking 
for old legends? May I tell you one which has been 
running in my thoughts these December days? I re- 
member, too, for I was a little lad of nine, when my 
mother died—on Christmas day. It made a great dif- 
ference to me. And perhaps that is why I understand 
how many hearts there are for whom, as the time 
draws near again, the star no longer leads, the glory 
no longer shines, nor angels sing as they did before 
the Angel of Grief crossed their threshold. But after- 
wards,” he smiled, “I promise to go straight away, 
leaving with you only the story—and my dream that 
you will some day lend this lovely room with its fire- 
light and charm—yourself with it—to the young peo- 
ple of our church, that in it the mystic beauty and 
glory of the coming of the Christ Child may shine upon 


“This December? 
your little tale. 

“Listen and perhaps 
own gift of myrrh— 


Oh, I couldn’t! But go on, tell 
At least I can listen, even if—” 
bring to the Christ Child your 





‘Myrrh is mine, its bitter perfume 

Breathes a life of gathering gloom, 

Sorrowing, sighing, bleeding, dying, 
Sealed in the death-cold tomb.’ 
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—and bringing it, find that it has been transmuted 
into that joy of God of which not even death or life 
can bereave you. But here is the story. 

“Long ago, in the olden days of England, there was 
a monastery built on the banks of a river. The coun- 
tryside all about was drear, desolate, lonely. But 
through the years the monks who were humble of heart 
and simple of life had so wrought upon it that thev 
turned the waste acres about their monastery into a 
pleasance of green meadows, fertile fields, and fragrant 
gardens in which they grew food and fruit and flowers 
for the brothers and for the sick and poor about them. 

“Vet the chief joy and solace of the monks in that 
lonely land was their golden organ. Under the hands 
of the saintly old man who played it, sweet music 
poured from it at morning and evening prayers, on Sun- 
days and at the solemn hour when a brother lay dying. 
And the fame of the golden organ spread into all the 
land. Now that rude and wild country was a prey 
to robber bands, and it happened on a day that a 
messenger came running in haste to bring tidings that 
the robbers were on their way to carry off the golden 
organ. 

“Now the monks, having for a long time been of 
one mind that their dearest and most sacred treasure 
should not fall into wicked hands, took the organ and 
bearing it to the river’s brink sank it in the swiftly- 
flowing stream. When the robbers, foiled and disap- 
pointed, had ridden away, they took ropes and tried 
to bring it up again. But strain and pull as they 
might, they were not able to move it. The golden 
organ stuck fast in the mud and the sand—the glory 
of their monastery was gone. 

“But, after a time, a strange and wonderful thing 
came about. For now, not only at morning and eve- 
ning prayers but at midday and in the long summer 
afternoons when the brothers were toiling in the fields, 
they heard afar off the music of their golden organ 
stealing on the breeze. And the sound ef that music 
came over the waste lands, and the wild folk of the 
moorland listened and were made more gentle thereby, 
while travellers, hastening through the forests in terror 
of the robbers, forgot their fears and stayed awhile to 
hear the sweet, celestial sounds around and about them, 
while, when some good brother was in the act of pass- 
ing from earth to heaven, one seemed to hear in its 
tones the bells of the City of God welcoming him 
home. 

“But most of all did the golden organ play in the 
dark days of winter and on stormy days when the 
waters of the river were running high and the spirit 
of man beat low—then most of all did they hear its 
lovely unearthly music rising above the winds and the 
waves. Deep down and far away, but sweeter and more 
comforting than ever it had been when they possessed 
it, they heard the music as though played by angel 
hands and found the homely duties of their service 
daily lightened and threaded through with its heavenly 
melodies. 

“Then the old organist, sitting one day in the gar- 
den close, listening with rapt, uplifted face, said: ‘We 
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never had it until we gave it up, we never found it 
until we had lost it.’ ” 


There was a pause, and in it the minister moved to 
the door. “Don’t get up,” he said, “I’m already on 
my way—leaving with you for token my little tale 
and my dream.” 





But he was not surprised when a few days later a 
note was brought to him and he read: 


“Bring on your young people—all of them—for Fri- 
day evening. I am sinking my home, my piano, mv- 
self, beneath the waters to see if by any chance my 
golden organ will play for me again. But if not—at 
least my gift of myrrh I bring. Thank you for remind- 
ing me that we may make a gift even of our griefs.” 


And the minister stood at his study window and 
looked up at the stars in the winter sky. And he 
thought of that Christmas day so long ago when his 
mother had died, and he but a little lad, and softly 
he said to himself : 


“The heart is glad for Thee! it knows 
None now shall bid it err or mourn; 

And o’er its desert breaks the rose 
In triumph o’er the grieving thorn. 


“Thou bringest all again; with Thee 

Is light, is space, is breadth and room 
For each thing fair, beloved, and free 

To have its hour of life and bloom. 


“The world is glad for Thee; the heart 
Is glad for Thee! and all is well, 
And fixed and sure, because Thou art, 
Whose name is called Emmanuel!” 


—Dora Greenwell. 


Long, Long Ago 


Winds through the olive trees 
Softly did blow, 

Round little Bethlehem, 
Long, long ago. 


Sheep on the hillside lay 
Whiter than snow, 

Shepherds were watching them, 
Long, long ago. 


Then from the happy sky 
Angels bent low, 

Singing their songs of joy, 
Long, long ago. 


For in a manger bed 
Cradled, we know, 

Christ came to Bethlehem, 
Long, long ago. 


—Author Unknoen, 

















Che Fellowship of Praver 


The soft light from a stable door 
Lies on the midnight lands, 

The wise men’s star burns ever more 
Over all desert sands. 


Unto all peoples of the earth 
A little Child brought light, 
And never in the darkest place 

Can it be utter night. 










No flickering torch, no wavering fire, 
But Light—the Life of men. 

Whatever clouds may veil the sky, 
Never is night again! 





—Lilian Cov. 


MY SOUL DOTH MAGNIFY THE LORD 

And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my Saviour. For he hath regarded the low estate of his handmaiden: for, 
behold, from henceforth all cenerations shall call me blessed. 

For he that is mighty hath done to me great things; and holy is his name. And 
his mercy is on them that fear him from generation to generation. 

He hath shewed strength with his arm; he hath scattered the proud in the imagi- 
nation of their hearts. 

He hath put down the mighty from their sea‘s, and exalted them of low degree. 
He hath filled the hungry with good things; and the rich hath he sent empty away. 

He hath holpen his servant Israel, in remembrance of his mercy; As he spake 
to our fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed for ever. 





















—Luke 
THE CHRISTMAS OF THE HEART 


Very consonant with the spirit of her Divine Son is the glorious song of the 
Magnificat with which Mary answers Elisabeth. In her exalted state of mind she 
truly interprets his championship of the poor and the lonely and the unfortunate. 
And the character of Christmas, with its splendidly sustained emphasis upon kind- 
ness to the poor, the way in which the Christian conscience rises year after year, if 
only for too brief a period, to a world-wide charity, is a remarkable evidence of the 
power of Christ to reach his goal. 

But the great Messianic hope waits for its fulfilment upon the acceptance of 
Christ by every human soul and there could be no more searching question for every 
one of us than the one which asks whether Christmas simply happens to us or also 
happens within us. What about the surrender of our own hearts to the rule of 
Christ? There is not much after all in hailing him as the Great King over every 
people unless he becomes truly the Great King every day over your life and mine, 
inspiring all our thoughts and all our feeling and all our actions. It matters little, 
after all, if Christ was born in Bethlehem, if he is not born in you and me. What 
a thrilling thing it would be to carry his triumph definitely further this Christmas 
by yielding up to Christ one new realm, one other kingdom, one more throne, the 
realm and the throne of cur own individual lives—yours and mine! 

—Adapted from article in British Weekly by ALBert D. BELDEN, B. D. 


1:46-55. 























THANKSGIVING—For the gift of Ged to us in the birth of Christ our Saviour 
and for the joy which fills the world in the promise and hope of redeemed 
humanity. 

PreTITIONS—For our ccuntry, our President, and our people, that there may be 
a great outpouring of love and pity in the spirit of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, toward the lonely, the sad, and the unfortunate, and that 
there may be peace and good will spread abroad in all the relations of 
life in our land. 

For the Joy Gift in cur churches for Ministerial Relief, that it may be so 
generous and overflowing in measure that there will be joy in the homes 
of the “Household of Faith,’ and joy among the angels of God in this 
response of his people to the need of his servants. 

That there may be indeed Christmas-in-the-heart of every member of our Church 
and a full dedication of heart, life, and service te our Saviour, Jesus 

Christ. 
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For Secretaries of Christian Education 


and Ministerial Relief 


OU will remember that the Joy Gift for last 
vear prevented the seventh disastrous cut on the 
already-meagre “daily bread” of our retired and 

aged ministers, the widows and fatherless children of 
those who have died. The 1933 Joy Gift really was 
a gift of Joy. Shall we not take heart of hope and 
of love and work to this end—a Joy Gift, large, or 
small, from every member of our church, from every 
member of the Sunday school, that this vear’s cup 
of Joy may be full and running over? 

A Presbyterial Secretary of our cause sent out this 
message to her secretaries last year:, 

“It seems to me that we have been assigned the hap- 
piest season of the whole year in which to present our 
cause, and may we, one and all, rally around the Love 
Center of the Church—Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief. (The Love Center and the Joy Center! ) 

“If the stockings are distributed early to the little 
folks and a request made that they save and use only 
pennies—but as many as they can—then the older chil- 
dren asked to fill their stockings with silver pieces— 
you can see that your offering will grow. 

“Just to vary or stimulate the desire to be generous. 
suggest that the Auxiliary use green stockings, and ask 


them to make an effort to place a real “greenback” 
inside; while a hint could be given to the Men-of-the.- 
Church that a good substantial check from them would 
be a mighty fine Joy Gift to some aching heart. 

“The need is so great! May we make ‘Our Cause’ 
the greatest and happiest of all this year. Be praying 
about this and thinking about it—and getting ready for 
it—will you?” 


Could we ask anything better than this splendid 
secretary has or give any other answer than, “We 
will!’ ? 


“On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and poor, 
The voice of the Christ-Child shall fall; 

And to every blind wanderer open the door 

Of a hope that he dared not to dream of before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


“The feet of the humblest walk in the field 
Where the feet of the holiest have trod, 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God.” 


—PHILLIPsS BROOKS, 
In Christmas Songs and Easter Carols, 
Used by permiss'on of E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 





Self, Service 3 


S THE gifts of the Wise Men were three—gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh—so are our gifts 
which we may bring to the Christ Child. In 

the following simple way, a faithful auxiliary Secre- 
tary of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
last year provided an opportunity for the young peo- 
ple and others of her church to offer the gifts of self, 
of service, and of substance. 

Early in November the Secretary wrote to the Louis- 
ville office for several copies of the ‘“Three-Minute 
Talks” on Ministerial Relief. Requesting the privi- 
lege of saying a few words, she attended the Young 
People’s vesper service on the last Sunday in No- 
vember, and presented to the Young People the cause 
of Ministerial Relief. 

Pointing out some ways in which young people may 
help the cause, she urged them to give themselves to 
fill the places of the ministers, missionaries, and other 


and Substance 


Christian workers who are laid aside from active serv- 
ice. Then she called for volunteers to present the 
cause of the “Joy Gift” in the various Sunday-school 
departments, each Sunday during December. The re- 
sponse was one to cheer the heart. So, leaving with 
the Young People’s Chairman of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief the distribution of the talks, 
the Auxiliary Secretary thanked them for their help, 
and came away, praying for the volunteers. 

These young people faithfully carried on; and every 
Sunday in December two young persons visited each 
department, making one of the talks, until all the 
leaflets had been used. The young people themselves 
received a blessing; and the Secretary was sure that 
the offering received for Ministerial Relief at the Christ- 
mas service was materially increased because of the 
information and inspiration given by the young peo- 
ple to all the church. 


IT HAPPENED LAST YEAR 


“Somewhere in our Church” it happened last December that the widow 
of one of our devoted ministers was completely forgotten by the church 
of which she was a member. She and her three little children. Not a visi- 
tor came, the minister did not call, the auxiliary forgot, the Sunday school 
forgot, not even a Christmas post card came to that little home. 

If it had not been for Ministerial Relief (those long syllables some- 
times conceal a very beautiful and personal service rendered in your 
name) “somewhere in our Church” there would have been a heart-broken 


little family. 


Need it happen again anywhere in our Church—to one of the least 


of these? 
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known friends.” Some of the writers have re- 

ceived, through the Louisville office, special gifts 
sent “with the grateful love of the donors to the homes 
of our faithful ministers.” Others express their con- 
tinued gratitude for their regular monthly checks. 

Are any of these letters for you? You know if you 
are one of the “faithful friends” mentioned—though 
you may not recognize your own portrait as drawn by 
aged, saintly hands! If you are, you are entitled to 
one of these letters: 


T ee letters are from “unknown friends’ to “un- 


“‘The check is a receipt,’ but I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure and privilege of saying ‘Thank you’ when 
it comes. Without this provision, many of us would 
suffer; and therefore, Thank you, the Committee and 
the Church.” 

* * * 

“The check for $18 came today. Thank you so much 
for it. If those who make it possible for me to have 
this could only know how much it is appreciated, I 
would be glad.” 

* * * 

“A short note in reply to yours. I thank you and 
the friends of your Committee for the kind service you 
have given me, with my whole heart. Gratitude forces 


me to write across the back of each check, when en- 
dorsed, ‘Thanks to whom due.’ ” 


Is This Letter for You? 


“Please express my very great appreciation of the 
delightful fellowship of those whom I may never have 
seen, but whom, not having seen, I love in all sincerity, 
and for whom I shall give thanks often and pray also 
that their liberality may yet abound more fully, that 
others also may share in their tender and thoughtful 
ministry.” 

* * * 


“To an Unknown Friend! Of all our blessings we 
count no other quite equal to that which entitles us 
to membership in the Ministerial family. This Christ- 
mas it was our good fortune to be the recipients of a 
special gift which you had contributed. This was a 
very sweet thing for friends to have done.” 

ok * * 

“Thank the brother—or sister—for me. What thought- 
ful people our heavenly Father has secured to represent 
him in this world!” 

* ~ * 

“The special check for $5 came and I am writing to 
send my heartfelt thanks for it. It was a most de- 
lightful surprise, and I am most deeply grateful. It 
was such a lovely thing to do, and I devoutly trust the 
donor may be blessed accordingly. It must have given 
the purest joy to do such a good deed.” 


Are any of these letters for you? If so, you are en- 
titled to a share in this “purest joy.” 


(And, if you are not, wouldn't you like to be?) 















Life Dedication Cards 


In response to a number of requests from various 
parts of our Church, a set of Life Dedication cards 
have again been prepared, for use at Christmas, New 
Year, or throughout the year. There are three types of 
cards: those for use by adults; those for young peo- 
ple; and those for children. ‘They may be used in 
churches, Sunday schools, or any of the organizations 
of the church. 


These cards are to be kept by the individual (it is 
suggested that one be kept in the Bible, and used as a 
bookmark). They are not pledges to be collected and 
sent in. ‘They make no emotional appeal for “full- 
time service.” They carry suggestions for gifts of 


self, service, and substance, which may be brought to 
Christ. 


The cards are attractively printed; price, 5 cents a 
dozen, 25 cents a hundred. Order from the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 








Silent Missionaries 


This letter came from a friend in a Western State: 

“T am an old lady—in my eightieth year—and al- 
most a shut-in. My only outing is going to the doc- 
tor’s once a week, and to church on Sundays, both a 
short distance. My doctor forbids me to walk much, 
so I do a little mission work in letters. Enclosed is 
a money order for your little ‘Christmas Stories’; I 
want to enclose them in letters.” 

This series of nine Christmas stories, by Mildred 
Welch, have as their theme the dedication of life. They 
are attractively printed, and may be used in place of 
Christmas cards, or to enclose with gifts. Titles: His 
Gift to the King; Their Christmas Vision; The Per- 
fect Gift; Tonight to Bethlehem; In the Same Coun- 
try; I Heard the Bells; A Little Child Shall Lead 
Them; Your Star and My Star; Myrrh I Bring (the 
last two are now published for the first time in leaflet 
dorm). Price, two cents each. Order from the De- 





partment of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Gold to Bethlehem 


those gathered at his right hand, and address them 

in terms of astonishing praise. “Come, ye blessed 
of my Father,” he will say, “. . . ye have done it unto 
me.” And perhaps in his mind there will be memories 
of messages such as these which came at Christmas 
with special gifts for the “least of these,” the family 
of Ministerial Relief: 


Sts day the King on his throne will turn to 


“I lost my precious mother very suddenly a few 
weeks ago. Probably you can use what would have been 
a Christmas gift to my mother for some other mother 
or mothers who may need it at this Christmas time.” 

* * * 

“I am writing for my aunt who wants you to please 
send the enclosed $10 right on to a very needy old 
minister for his Christmas. She also wants me to say 
to you she made this money baking cakes, and is so 


glad to contribute to someone and make him happy at 
this season.” 

* * 8 

“My wife and I determined again not to give each 

other a Christmas present, but to send the money to 
you to be used for the most needy case you know of, 
among the retired ministers, widows or orphans.” 

* * 


“It makes my heart ache for them. I’m an old widow 
myself, and this money has come to me almost like a 
miracle from sale of some land my husband had before 
he died and which he wanted to sell and use for Min- 
isterial Relief; and now I’m so thankful it has come, 
I feel like God’s own hand is in this.” 


“When we soothe earth’s weary children, 
Tending best the least of them, 
’Tis the Lord himself we worship 
Bringing gold to Bethlehem.” 
—J. A. Blaisdell. 





Making It a Joy Gift 


OW can a gift be made a Joy Gift? 
H A Joy Gift is a thank-offering for sacrificial 

service. David stands outside Bethlehem; in his 
hand he holds a draught of the water from the well by 
the gate, brought to him by three devoted officers at 
the risk of their own lives. The water is too precious 
for David to keep; he offers this token of sacrifice 
to God. Years ago these ministers of our Church, 
now old and broken, deliberately consecrated their lives 
to the service of Christ. We cannot withhold to our 
own use the price of their sacrifice; we must bring 
it as a thank-offering to God. 

A Joy Gift is a gift from the heart. David the 
King kneels before his Lord. He has sinned, he has 
been forgiven, and he has gained a new spiritual un- 
derstanding. He realizes that material gifts alone are 
not enough; the heart-sacrifice comes first, and not 
until that is made does he promise material offerings. 


Does it mean anything to us that December is set 
apart as Life Dedication month? “Joy Gift” will be 
a hollow term unless we “first give our own selves 
to the Lord.” 


A Joy Gift is a social act. David is old. He 
wanted to build the Temple himself; failing this, he 
would like to provide all the material. But he does 
not. He provides an opportunity for the people to 
contribute their money and service; and he is amazed 
by their enthusiastic response. So with the Joy Gift. 
If each one in each church—from the oldest to the 
youngest—hears about this cause, and has an oppor- 
tunity to give, and gives his best—whether much or 
little—tthen it will be as true as in the time of David, 
“The people rejoiced, for that they offered willingly, 
because with perfect heart they offered willingly to 
the Lord.” 





PRAYER. 


Night.” 


PRAYER. 


Junior Program 


Hymn—“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
ScRIPTURE READING—Luke 2:8-20. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND OTHER BUSINEssS. 
THREE-MINUTE TALK ON THE Joy GIFT. 
Hymn—“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by 


Story—“If I Had Not Come.” 
OFFERING OF THE Joy Girt STOCKING. 


Hymn—“It Came upon the Midnight Clear.” 


NoTE FOR JUNIOR LEADERS:—Send three cents to Com- 








mittee on Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., for a copy of the 
Three-Minute Talks. You will find brief talks for three 
successive Sundays—the last being Sunday, December 
23, “Life Dedication Day.” Send also for a sample card 
called “The Gift I Bring,’ suggesting gifts which chil- 
dren may bring to Christ. It is suggested that these 
cards be given to children to keep in their Bibles. 
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“If He Had 


T WAS Christmas Eve, and after Bobby had care- 
| fully hung his stocking by the fireplace he went 

off to bed. Usually Bobby did not like to go to 
bed early, but tonight he was eager to get to sleep so 
as to be sure to wake up early to see his gifts. 

For their daily Bible lesson that day, Bobby and 
his father had read Jesus’ own words to his friends, 
found in John 15:22. Five words had stayed in 
Bobby’s mind, and he kept saying them over and over 
until he fell asleep. They were the words, “If I had 
not come.” 

It seemed as if he had not been asleep very long 
when a harsh, cross voice said: “Get up! Get up, I 
tell you! It’s time to get up.” 

Thinking about the skates he wanted, and the flash- 
light and the motor and the books for which he had 
been wishing, Bobby got up and hurried into his 
clothes and went downstairs. But all was still. No 
one was there to greet him; no stocking hung beside 
the fireplace; no wreaths were in the windows; no 
splendid tree was there. 

Hurrying to the door, Bobby looked down the street. 
The factory was open and he could hear the rumble 
of the machinery. He grabbed his toque and sweater 
and raced down the street to the factory door, and 
there stood a grim-looking foreman. 

“What’s the factory running for on Christmas?” 
asked Bobby. 

“Christmas?” asked the man. ‘What do you mean? 
I never heard that word. This is one of our busy 
days, so you clear out o’ here.” 

Filled with wonder, Bobby hurried on down the street 
toward the stores, and to his amazement he found them 
all open. The grocer, the dry goods man, the baker, 
each one was busy and cross, and each one said in 
reply to his question, “Christmas? Christmas?” 


When Bobby tried to explain, “It’s Jesus’ birthday 
and the first part of the word ‘Christmas’ means Jesus,” 
he was gruffly ordered to move along as this was a 
“very busy day.” 

Going around the corner, he thought: “I’ll go to 
church, our own church, for there’s to be a Christmas 
service there.” All at once Bobby stopped before a 
big vacant field, and he mumbled to himself: “I guess 
I'm lost. I was certain our church was here. I know 
it was.” Then he noticed a signboard in the cen- 
ter of the big vacant lot, and on going nearer to it 
he read the words, “If I had not come.” 

Suddenly the meaning of it all dawned on the 
puzzled boy, and he said: “Oh, I know; ‘If I had not 
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Not Come 


come’—that’s why there’s no Christmas Day nor any 
church.” 

He was wandering along in a gloomy way, when he 
thought of the box of toys and games his class had sent 
to the Orphans’ Home, and he said half aloud, “I 
guess I’ll go up to the home and see the children get 
their presents.” But when Bobby reached the place, 
instead of seeing the name of the Home over the gate- 
way, he read those same five words, “If I had not 
come,” and beyond the archway there was no fine 
building. 

Seeing an old man, feeble and ill, by the roadside, 
Bobby said: “I guess you’re sick mister. I'll run to 
the hospital and tell them to send an ambulance for 
you.” But when he reached the grounds no splendid 
buildings were to be seen, nothing but signs and pos- 
ters bearing the words, “If I had not come.” And 
as Bobby hurried back to the corner where the Rescue 
Mission had been, he said: “I’m sure they'll take the 
poor old man in here, anyway.’ But men with angry 
faces were gambling and swearing, and over the door 
Bobby saw, instead of the name of the mission, those 
same words, “If I had not come.” 


With a sigh Bobby said, “Oh, what a terrible world 
this is!” Thinking still about the poor old man, 
Bobby hurried home to ask his father and mother to 
help him. On his way across the living room he waited 
to look up in a Bible those words, “If I had not 
come.” ‘Turning past all the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment, he found that there was no new part. After 
Malachi all the pages were blank, and as he held 
them up to the light, on each one he could see a faint 
outline of the words, “If I had not come.” 

“No Christmas,” said Bobby, ‘‘no churches, no hos- 
pitals, no homes for little orphan children, no rescue 
missions, no almshouses—nothing but jails and gam- 
bling places and police patrols and sickness and wrong 

Just then there came the sound of bells. The chimes 
were playing. Bobby listened, and, sure enough, it 
was his favorite hymn, “Joy to the World, the Lord 
Is Come!” and he heard his mother’s cheery voice 
saying, “Merry Christmas, Bobby!” 

With a joyous bound, Bobby was out of the bed 
and, kneeling down, he said, “O Lord Jesus, I thank 
you that you did come; and I’ll show you how thank- 
ful I am by trying always to be the kind of boy I 
know you want me to be.”—-By NAN WEEKs in Key- 
stone Graded Course 14. Used by permission of the 
Judson Press, Publishers. 
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Going Back Home 


By KATHARINE A. SEE 





OING back home—at Christmas! 
“And it came to pass,”’ so begins the loveliest 


of all Christmas stories, “that all went to be 
taxed, every one into his own city. And Joseph also 
went up . . . unto Bethlehem.” 

Back home. Perhaps the old house is torn down 
now; perhaps the folk who lived there are now gone 
on. And yet, somehow, at Christmas it is natural 
for the heart to swing open a little wider; it is easier 
to travel back in memory to those little-girl days, back 
to all those sights and sounds of simple, common 
things, which are nevertheless lovely because they 
mean—home. 

Is this your memory: One of those old-fashioned 
homes of our Church? “Too strict,” clever people 
call them nowadays, but of them Burns wrote, “From 
scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs.” And 
in homes like that, you remember, the minister was 
always a welcome guest. 


Perhaps you and your sister pulled up your little 
chairs and sat one on each side of him. Perhaps you 
brought out your catechism, so he might see how much 
you had learned. Or, at the close of his visit, you 
carried him the big Bible, and sat very still while he 
led family worship. 

Then, in your memory, he is saying good-bye. And 
there comes, perhaps, mother’s voice speaking to you, 
“Mary Elizabeth, run to the spring-house and get Mr. 
Wilson a pound of butter.” (Or was it eggs or 
apples ?) 

Then the minister’s deep voice, “But I don’t want 
you to go to any trouble.” 


And as you hurry to the spring-house, pigtails and 
gingham dress flying, the thought echoes through your 
mind, “It’s a joy to do it—for our minister!” 

All that is memory. But it may be that, grown up, 
you still find pleasure in gifts for your pastor. Per- 
haps this very year you will provide the manse turkey, 
or will have some other share in that Christmas din- 
ner. Or, perhaps, your remembrance to him will be 
in the form of a crisp check. Perhaps it will be one 
of your best, engraved Christmas cards. Or perhaps 
this year it can be only an added warmth to vour hand- 
clasp. But somehow you will remember your pastor at 
Christmas time. 
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Home—at Christmas. In G. K. Chesterton’s beau- 
tiful lines: 


“To an open house in the evening, 
Home shall men come .. . 

To the place where God was homeless, 
And all men are at home.” 


Going back—at Christmas. And if, with the memory 
of the old home, there is intertwined the memory of a 
pastor who was a welcome guest in that home, what 
of him, this Christmas? Where is he now, that min- 
ister of your little-girl days? Still active in the work 
of the ministry? Or, perhaps, in the Father’s house 
of many mansions, “where all men are at home’? 
Or, perhaps, spending his sunset years on earth? 

And if he is still on earth, but past the days of ac- 
tive ministry, what will Christmas be for him this 
year? What will it be for those other ministers. who, 
though you have not known them, have blessed the life 
of our whole Church, and so are really ycur pastors, 
too? In a world “where God was homeless,” these 
servants of God have not been greater than their Lord. 
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To many of them, this Christmas, the word “home” is 
only a tender memory—or a blessed hope. 

The “Joy Gift for Ministerial Relief”—will it be 
for you “just another collection”? No, for if in 
memory you can go back to such a home, and to such 
a pastor, it will be more than that. As you lay aside 
the money which you call your “Joy Gift,” you will 
be a little girl again, hurrying to the spring-house, with 
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Mother’s words echoing in your heart. 


“It’s a joy to 
do it, for our minister!’ And—remembering the birth- 
day of him who was once “homeless,’? and remember- 
ing of these “homeless” servants of his, “They are 
ministers of my Church, and my ministers’”—you will 
not be content to offer a gift that has cost you noth- 
ing, but will bring a real gift of joy. 
Going back home—at Christmas. 


















AST year, during the Christmas season and im- 

mediately following, a most interesting account 

of how Christmas is spent in the mission stations 
was written by some of our missionaries to friends and 
loved ones here in the homeland. From letters that 
came to the Committee on Woman’s Work we give the 
following accounts: 











FROM THE MARY STEVENS GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China. 






By Lots YouNG 





Our Christmas was a very lovely one. We had the 
usual round of concerts, plays, etc., but somehow they 
seemed to bring us nearer to the Master, to make us 
realize more deeply the real meaning of the day. Our 
little kiddies entered into the giving rather than the 
receiving idea in a fine spirit. They saved their pen- 
nies and when Christmas came they were all ready 
with their gifts. They gave enough food-stuffs to feed 
four or five people for a month, and keep four people 
warm through the winter, and many other winters to 
come. The older classes of girls all made padded coats 
to give the poor, and to pad them we used the cotton 
raised by our boys in the fifth and sixth grades. This 
giving brought such happiness to the pupils, I don’t 
think they ever enjoyed a Christmas so much. 

The part of the day that I loved best was the conse- 
cration service at daybreak. The boys and girls had 
been up for hours singing carols, so they all came to 
this service. Miss Hu, one of our old girls who is now 
teaching in the high school run by the Chinese pres- 
bytery, had charge of the service, and she had planned 
every detail of the meeting. The coming of the Master 
was very real to us that morning. After the songs 
and talks by the leaders, the pupils were given oppor- 
tunity to tell what the coming of Christ had meant to 
them. My heart was stirred as I sat there and heard 
those boys and girls who a few years ago knew nothing 
and cared nothing for Christ, tell from their own ex- 
perience of his comforting power, of his power to de 
liver them in time of terrible temptation, of h’s strength- 
ening power in time of persecution. 

After breakfast the boarders in both schools, boys and 
girls, high school and primary pupils and the teachers 
all had breakfast together. It was lovely to sit down 
together just like one big family. We missionaries al- 
ways have a little praise service on Christmas morning. 
A busy, happy day it was. 





































Christmas at Mission Schools in China 


FROM THE MARTHA D. RIDDLE SCHOOL 
Hwai-an, Kiangsu, China 
By Lity U. Woops 


The Martha D. Riddle School has all ages from little 
“six-year-olds” to girls well over twenty. Christmas 
means as much to our students now as it does to you in 
the homeland. We only give a couple of days’ holiday 
then, as the mid-year holidays come at the Chinese New 
Year, but our girls make the most of the happy season. 
They are full of the Christmas spirit. For weeks ahead 
of time they are rehearsing for their Christmas play, 
and drilling for their songs and recitations. We always 
select a play that will give the Christmas message to 
the families of the pupils, and to the many guests who 
have never heard the Story of the Manger. What a 
joy to give them the glad tidings, too. Some of them 
have never heard the angel’s message: “For unto you 
is born this day . ..a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” It is this, after all, that makes us one, Chinese 
and Americans, for we are “one in Christ Jesus.” 

You remember that Christmas came on Monday: the 
school girls gave their Christmas entertainment on both 
Friday and Saturday afternoons before Christmas. We 
had to “run” two days to accommodate all the guests. 
The entrances to the school were gaily decorated. Pine 
doorways were made, covered with bright paper flowers, 
made by the girls themselves, and banners were dis- 
played, welcoming the visitors to the Christmas enter- 
ta'nment and the holiday season, in general. The inside 
of the large school building was draped in paper chains 
of many gay colors, with huge paper balls with tassels 
of var’ous colors, too. Really it was a very pretty sight, 
and all the work of the girls, directed by the Chinese 
teachers. In addition to the school play there were reci- 
tations by some of the l'ttle girls of the Christmas 
passages from the Bible and a number of Christmas 
son7s. Both big girls and little girls sang special Christ- 
mas selections. 

After the last guest had gone. on the last day of the 
Christmas entertainment, we had the best time of all 
with just the school-girls. In the same gaily decorated 
room, the whole school sits in breathless excitement. 
fascinated by the Christmas tree, as one by one we 
light the candles, and this cone-shaved thing becomes a 
blaze of dazzling beauty! By this time it is quite dark. 
and we sing carols in the light of the tree, each candle 
throwing its gleam into the darkness. Then each 


student is presented with a candy bag (the bags are 
a beautiful red, made and sent to us by a loving friend) 
and a picture folder, and goes home full of the Christ- 
mas Spirit. 

























By JANIE W 


HIS booklet would sell itself to any Christian 
7 who is deeply interested and at all concerned 

for the cause of Christ, if only it had the op- 
portunity to speak. Should the Prayer Calendar have 
opportunity to talk perhaps it would be heard to say 
something about like this: 
“TI have within my covers information about the or- 
ganization and work of your Church’s Committees— 
Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief, Religious Education, 
Woman’s Work, Stewardship—a brief history of each 
of your stations on the Foreign Field; petitions to guide 
you in your daily prayers throughout the year as you 
intercede for Christ’s work and workers in the Home 
and Foreign Fields; a section with suggested Scrip- 
ture passages for each day’s reading; and many inspir- 
ing quotations and poems. 
“IT will help you to become acquainted with the 
heroes and heroines of the Cross of Christ, will furnish 
you information regarding your Church in a more 
compact form than you can find elsewhere. I will 
help you to become systematic in Bible reading, lead 
you in definite and effective praying and will give you 
suggestions for talks on many phases of our work. 





The Church Calendar of Prayer Speaks 


. McCUTCHEN 


“T have been used in auxiliary, circle, and com- 
munity prayer groups, by pastors in Wednesday eve- 
ning and Sunday worship services, at family worship 
in thousands of homes, and by many individuals in 
their personal quiet hours. 

“Many means have been used to get me into homes. 
Those who know my worth pay the price, 15c, for 
me; others who are enthusiastic users have purchased 
extra copies and have placed me in homes where I 
have never been before; some auxiliaries have bought 
and placed me in each home that would agree to use 
me. One auxiliary purchased and placed me in every 
home of the auxiliary during December, and asked 
that I be read and if I was not wanted I was to be 
returned to the Church. In nearly every case they 
paid the price for me and I remained in their homes. 
Why? you ask. It was because I had opportunity to 
speak. It is my desire to talk to others. Won’t you 
do what you can to give me an opportunity to speak 
in each home of our great Church? There is no bet- 
ter time than December for you to circulate me. I 
am new with the New Year, and eager to help guide 
our people in their ministry of intercession. Order 
copies from the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. Price, 15 cents. 








Let us— 


Praise God for the birth of Jesus Christ our Saviour 
and the Saviour of the whole world. 


Praise him that he has entrusted us with the truth, 
and counted us worthy to bear the good news. 
Thank him for the spirit of love which has grown 
out of his love and prevails among his children 

everywhere. 

Pray for those who have given all for the cause of 
Christ and are now dependent upon us for the 
bare necessities of life. 

Pray that Christians may respond to the calls of the 
needy and give and pray that life for them may 
be enriched because of Christ’s Spirit in their 
hearts. 

Pray for a fuller dedication of life to Christ Jesus 
among adults and the youth of our Church. 


Thank God for praying people everywhere, and pray 
that through the use of the Church Calendar many 
others of his children may find joy this year in 
interceding for friends in Christ and his cause 
around the world. 


Suggestions for Our December Prayer Hours 








Madonna of the Chair, by Raphael 
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Forward with Christ 


WORSHIPPING AT HIS FEET 


The story of the wise men who came from afar to worship the new-born King 
beautifully exemplifies what is involved in “worshipping at his feet.” To refresh 
the memory and prepare for this brief meditation, read Luke 2:1-20, and Matt, 2:1- 
15. (Keep your Bible open at Matt. 2 as you continue with this Meditation.) Does 
not the mere reading of this gospel truth make us to rejoice “wih exceeding great 
joy” as did the wise men? Then, that which is first involved in true worship is 


Joy.—This is the dominant note in the songs of the Advent, and in the experi- 
ences of those who came to worship the Saviour King. “Restore unto me the joy of 
my salvation,” prayed the Psalmist. Well might Christians pray this prayer today, 
for it is a lost joy that is largely responsible for the indifference of Christian people 
to their own state and to others’ relationship to Christ. A restored joy will give new 
life to his chosen ones, make worship of him a delightsome thing, and cause others 
to become seekers after that which so transforms and empowers life. © that Chris- 


tians everywhere might sing with true meaning and zest, “Joy to the world the Lord 
is come”’! 





Humility—As we observe the wise men in their worship of the new-born King 
we see them bowed down before him. This act of humility indicates that the wise 
men recognized in this Child of the manger a Higher Power. Back of the Chris- 
tian’s humility there must be a knowledge of the greatness of God. Who can stand 
before the great God of the universe and the Lord of the individual heart and not 
be filled with awe and humility? Pause just here and observe God’s hand in the 
things about you. Are you not humbled before him? Are you not ready to say 
“Hallelujah” for such a Father, God, Saviour, Lord, Comforter, Guide? This is 
worship. 


Love.—The next act of worship on the part of the wise men was the present- 
ing of costly gifts to the Christ Child. These gifts were expressions of love. God 
would have his children go further in their worship than the “Hallelujah” through 
word of mouth. He would have them praise him with gifts of love. Real gifts of 
love involve self-sacrifice—the giving of that which cost us something. Mary gave 
her best in the precious ointment, the widow gave the largest gift in the one mite, 
Paul gave his all—‘For to me to live is Christ.” True worship involves consecration 
of whatever we have unto him. D. L. Moody was warned, by an eloquent judge, 
of trying to preach when he could not even speak correct English. His reply was, 
“T have consecrated my ignorance to the Lord. What have you consecrated to him?” 
In the life of Moody, God showed what he could do with consecrated ignorance. He 
will take whatever we consecrate in love to him and make it to praise him. 


Obedience—Warned of God the wise men returned home “‘ancther way.” And 
here we find the final act of heart worship, that of obedience to the will of God. This 
is the expression of worship which God delights in and longs to have from each of 
his own children. It is the highest form of worship, for it is joy, humility, love 
in action. 


Through the four characteristics, joy, humility, love and obedience, each vital to 
the life of the other, the Christian is fulfilling true heart worship such as God de- 
lights to find in his children, and through which he reaches and wins others to him. 
May we, through this joyous and appealing season, regain something of the joy 
that rightfully belongs to Christians, and in humility and love be found to sound the 
depths of heart worship in an unwavering obedience to the will of God. Thus shall 
we go “Forward with Christ—Worshipping at His Feet.” 


—JanieE W. McCvTcHEN. 
































SILENT ZONES 


N SOME of our towns and cities, before coming to 
| the hospitals we often see the sign “Silent Zone.” 

What does this sign mean? This sign means that 
‘he authorities have requested the passers-by to go 
quietly and in orderly fashion that those in the hos- 
pitals may not be disturbed by unnecessary noise in 
‘he streets. 

What of our quiet times or “silent zones’? In the 
busy lives we lead it is so easy for us to pass by with- 
out observing them. Are our lives disturbed by th 
multitude of duties we have? Have we lost the joy 
in serving others? Are we discouraged because we do 
not seem to accomplish anything? Perhaps it is he- 
cause we are not observing faithfully our quict times. 

Even our Lord and Master felt the need of separatin 
from the multitude and “going apart” to pray. In 
Mark 1:35 we read, “And in the morning, rising up 
a great while before day, he went out, and departed 
into a solitary place, and there prayed.” Christ had 
spent a busy day in Capernaum teaching and healing. 
He realized that he had many more busy days, but 
before he began another one he went out “‘a great while 
before day and prayed.” He needed to talk over his 
many duties with the Heavenly Father, and he needed 
power to continue his work. Was not this the secret 
of his calm, undisturbed life? These quiet times spent 
with the Father were the source of his power to serve. 
Having received the power he needed, he went straight- 
way and clansed a leper. Prayer brings power. 

If our Christian lives have become powerless, if we 
are easily disturbed, then let us “come apart” some- 
time each day and spend a while in prayer and medi- 
tation with the One who is ever waiting to listen and 
help. Then, as Christ did, we will find power to 
press on, joy in our work, and that peace that passeth 
understanding. 

———_O0—_—_ 


MONEY! MONEY! HOW MAKE? 


Money! Money! How can we make some money? 
This seems to be the slogan of many a local auxiliary. 
Likewise, the chief purpose. Then the various ways 
and means are catalogued: oyster'suppers and suppers 
of every description, ice cream socials, bazaars, cake 
and pie sales, etc., down the list. But why all this 
hustle and bustle? Why all this wasted energy? Why 
all the consequent spats and fusses? Why? To make 
money ! 

But, have we never read or do we not apply what 
we read to our daily lives?—‘“And he went into the 
temple, and began to cast out them that sold therein, 
and them that bought; saying unto them, it is written, 
My house is the house of prayer; but ye have made it 
a den of thieves.” Luke 19:45, 46. Thieves? Are 
we not thieves when we sell for forty cents what is 
worth only fifteen cents and do it all in the name of 
the church? 








Three Gems from Assembly's Training School 


Epiror’s Nore:—Miss Natalie Lancaster, Dean of our General Assembly’s Training School, has given to 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, three papers written by Training School girls. They are “gems” we think, 
and we want to share them with Presbyterian Survey readers. 


The President of a local Auxiliary came to the meet- 
ing quite enthusiastic one evening with a leather case 
under her arm. “Look, we can sell soap,” she said, 
showing her case of samples. “Mrs. X— made fifteen 
dollars clear last year. Don’t you think that would 
be fine?” Fine? Yes, fine, if that is your way of 
earning money and you sell it in your own name and 
then give it to the Lord as he has prospered you. But 
not very fine if you use the Lord’s name and his church 
as the advertisement and the bait. The Lord’s name 
is no slogan for commercial advertising. 

There is no reason why unbelievers should be asked 
to support a work in which they have no interest while 
we, who call ourselves Christians, are too selfish to 
give out of our abundance. 

Paul told the Corinthians, ‘“‘Upon the first day of 
the week, let everyone of you lay by him in store, as 
God hath prospered him.” Is this not the true Chris- 
tian spirit? To give out of our abundance because 
we love the Lord. Not to see how much we can make 
outsiders give. 

Truly the spirit of the Woman’s Auxiliary as a whole 
is to give first our own selves to the Lord and then 
give because we love the Lord. Then, this energy that 
is used in many a local auxiliary for a successful sup- 
per or bazaar can be turned to the true purpose of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary—study, prayer, and _ intelli- 
gent giving that all men may know and love the 
Saviour. 


0). 
Vv 


HOME AND THE READING CIRCLE 


What image does the word “home” conjure up for 
you? Blessed is that one to whom it brings rich memo- 
ries, who lingers lovingly over the word as though the 
taste were pleasant. ‘‘Home,” my mother said, “has 
always meant the family sitting around the fire and 
one reading aloud.” And with this ideal in her heart, 
she set to work to build it again in her children’s lives. 
It must often have been hard for her and for my 
father, but as far as I can remember there have been 
few days on which one or the other has not read aloud. 
I hardly know which is the more firmly established 
for us, this habit of reading, or the family altar with 
worship night and morning; the two are close kin, and 
are mutually helpful. 

It must have been hard, and often tiresome; but, 
when I think of the results of those hours of reading, 
I am sure that my parents do not begrudge them. First, 
it has given each of us, or at least developed in us, 
a taste for reading, which has carried over into the 
other branches of literature. Second, this taste is for 
discriminate reading. For one thing, a book’s ability 
to be read aloud is one test of its quality. Moreover, 
as we grew, the character of our books changed. We 
progressed from “Little Folks” to the ‘“Youth’s Com- 
panion,” to Stevenson and Scott and Dickens. And 
third, it has given us a taste for home; an ability to 
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Woman’s Work 


make our own entertainment, an appreciation of each 
other, and a desire to be together. 

There are special phases of our reading. One of 
the most important and outstanding is its Sunday ob- 
servance, with the Church papers. It was unfair to 
read these to one’s self during the week and so spoil 
their flavor for the Sabbath; this was regarded as being 
as anti-social as the reading ahead in a book or a 
serial. Sunday is not Sunday, even now, without read- 
ing together. And there is a seasonal tradition of 
books; Christmas evening is not complete without read- 
ing again the “Christmas Carol.” The image that 
comes to my mother comes to me, “Home means the 
family sitting around the fire, and one reading aloud.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 




















































holding ‘Counsel Meetings.” The children are 

trying to see just how nice a gift they can buy 
for Dad and Mother by combining their spending 
money. Dad and Mother hold many “counsel meet- 
ings’ in an effort to be practical and yet please the 
children. Aunts, uncles, cousins, in-laws, and still 
other groups hold “counsel meetings” before Christmas. 

December is the month for all the Presbyterian fami- 
lies to counsel together especially about the beloved 
members of our household, the aged ministers and their 
families, or must we call them, “The Forgotten Fami- 
lies of Our Church”? Just what can be done? 

The Secretary of C. E. & M. R. must have counsel! 
meetings with the auxiliary president and circle chair- 
men and try to work out a workable plan to secure 
at least an average attendance (often it is below) for 
both the circle and the auxiliary meetings in Decem- 
ber, the busiest month of the year. These meetings 
should be well advertised. 

Having done this, the program should be so well pre- 
pared and so full of enthusiasm and interest on the 
subject that the busy women, who have stopped their 
Christmas to attend, will catch anew the true spirit of 
Christmas; for when the women of the Presbyterian 
Church, with their great, loving, sympathetic hearts, 
realize that our aged and disabled ministers and their 
families, in many cases lack even the very necessities 


of life, they will bestir themselves to see that this need 
is met. 


D ECEMBER is the month when family groups are 


This aroused interest should be given an opportunity 
for expression. Anticipating just this reaction, which 
will always follow a well-prepared presentation of the 
cause, a certain Secretary of C. E. & M. R. had given 
out in advance tiny Christmas bags or stockings with 
the following rhyme: 


Counsel Corner 


““The Beloved Old Minister” or ‘‘The Forgotten 
Families of Our Church”, Which? 


By MRS. HARRY W. HAMILTON, Leader 














Christmas is a birthday celebration 

Of the Christ who brought to us salvation. 

The gifts we bring him must be for others, 

So our birthday gifts we’ll send to our brothers. 

A cent for each birthday! Oh, friend of mine, 
Be it only one year, or ninety and nine. 

To the aged minister we’ll send this cheer, 

To brighten his few remaining years. 

Our Saviour’s plaudit, “Ye have done it unto me,” 
Is reward enough for me and thee. 

If, perchance, thy age thou wilt not disclose, 

A few more pennies in the bag enclose. 

Thou art wondering, no doubt, by whom this was sent— 















































Why, BY 2... (insert here the name of the Secretary 
of C. E. & M. R.), whose heart is on this cause 
intent. 





No cause ever more worthy, O friend of mine: 
But only remember, “Please send it on time.” 














Latest date to be forwarded December __---~-~_..- 
(Sicen name of Secretary of C. E. & M. R.) 

Then. carrying on this interest, the same bags were 
used (and others added) in the Sabbath school. When 
the Chris‘mas pageant was presented, the bags wer 
hrough' in. and added to the plate offering. which wa 
the largest contribution from cur church to this cause 
in several years. 

The main object of the auxiliary program, however 
is not just one offering, but the permanent, intelligen 
and prayerful interest of the women in ‘his worthy 
cause of our Church. 

Here is a suggestion for taking the offering in the 
auxiliary. Place a small Christmas tree on the table, 
and as soft Christmas music is played, the women file 
past the tree and hang their bag or stocking on the 
tree. Then they form a circle (hands joined) about 
the tree and have a dedication prayer. The glow in 
your own heart from having a vital part in making life 
brighter for our aged ministers, and the satisfaction of 
enriching the lives of the women of your auxiliary 
through participation in this gift, will make your own 
Christmas more real and joyous. 

















































































































DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCH CALENDAR OF PRAYER 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF WEEK, DECEMBER 16-23 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 


Topic: THE ForRGOTTEN FAMILIES OF OUR CHURCH. 
(MINISTERIAL RELIEF) 

Suggested Source Material: (1) Read I Corinthians 
9:1-14 . (2) Write to the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Ky., for new leaflets on the work. 
(3) Secure from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga., the circle pro- 
gram literature for December. Price, 10 cents. The 
intelligent use of this material will result in a good 
program that will hold the interest of every circle mem- 
ber. 





The Auxiliary Calendar for December 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 


Topic: THe CHRISTMAS ANGEL TAKES CHARGE. 
(MINISTERIAL RELIEF) 

Suggested Source Material: (1) Write to the Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., for leaflet giv- 
ing list of material available from that Committee. 
(2) Secure from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga., the beautiful pro- 
gram that has been prepared for the December auxil- 
iary meeting. Price, 10 cents. (3) Those who wish 
to do some real research and study will find a most 
interesting study of Christmas hymns in H. Augustine 
Smith’s book, “Lyric Religion.” The book is an 
expensive one, price, $4.00, but some may wish to 
purchase it. Order from Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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So, let us each follow 
Guidance found in The 


The Prayer Calendar 


By KATIE LEE McLEOD 


With thoughts so useful to one who prays? 
There is no slighting of any nation 


It takes the whole world in its scope, 
Often replacing despair with hope. 
Devotional topics help those who lead, 
And scripture texts we all may heed. 
There are requests for “Ministerial Relief” 


Can we hold back from the Church’s youth 
Any effort to give them the truth? 
By the name of the foreign station 
Is the missionary’s home location. 


If wnited prayer can bring gifts untold, 
Can we any earnest petition withhold? 


Birmingham, Alabama. 


that marks the days 


ication. 


in sickness and grief. 


of those in charge 


e Church at large. 


daily, with care, 
Calendar of Prayer! 























rich and the poor were alike to him. He saw the sor- 
row in their hearts, the sin in their lives, and knew 
that their greatest need was a Redeemer. 

“No man cometh to the Father but by me,” said the 
Master. Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, said, “I see 
myself a poor woman, drawing near to Jesus. What 
hope could I entertain if I did not know the efficacy 
of his blood? How little could anything that I have 
done give a moment’s rest at such a time as this! I con- 
fess I have no hope but that which inspired the dying 
thief at the side of my Lord, and I must be saved in 
the same way, as freely, as fully, or not at all.” 
“God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” God’s love for a 
lost world should cause us to engage prayerfully and 
fervently in the sublime task of making Christ known. 


Christ's Love and Compassion 
(Continued from page 764) 


Redeeming love should be the theme of every Chris- 
tian. It was Christ’s theme; it should be the theme 
of his followers. None but the story of divine love 
can change a dark, sinful world. 

The task is great, but “If God be for us who can 
be against us?” God once said, “Speak unto the peo- 
ple of Israel that they go forward.” He commands 
the same today. May we have the courage of the 
drummer boy, who in reply to a command to beat a 
retreat, said he did not know how to beat a retreat 
but that he could beat an advance which would wake 
up the dead. It is such a spirit that our Saviour wants 
us to have. He whose banner is love said, “Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ae And lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

Opelousas, La. 
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The following paragraphs are from letters to the Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
and contains many helpful ideas for use by the auxiliary 
at this season: 

MAKING IT A “JOY GIFT.” “We felt very proud 
of our offering for Ministerial Relief, for it was the 
largest we had ever made. It was the gift of the entire 
church, for everyone had a chance to participate; and 
the response was so whole-hearted that we feel it was 
a real Joy Gift. The largest single contribution was 
sent by a man who was not even able to come. Many 
socks, soiled by very small hands, held only a few pen- 
nies—but all had a part, and we know that all received 
a blessing. There was not the smallest child in our 
primary department who was not impressed with this 
Cause and did not feel near our widows, orphans, and 
old ministers. Every Sunday during December this 
Cause was mentioned in some interesting way at Sunday 
school; and when we took our offering it was really 
a Joy Gift from all.” 

oS x ca 


ADVERTISING. “I first tried to interest our execu- 
tive board in the cause, so that they would talk it up, 
work for it, and give more generously.” 


“IT made 225 little red stockings, and each member 
of each circle was given one. Also one was given to 
each member of church and Sunday school and young 
people’s society—in this way we reached every one 
connected with our church. There was no overlapping, 
either, as we checked up on that. The stockings were 
given out at Sunday school, the first of December, and 
each Sunday until Christmas the subject was brought 
up and emphasized, and stockings given or sent to 
those who had not been present before. 


“I talked at Sunday school for this cause, and asked 
generous gifts for the same; also talked to the men’s 
Bible class. [And this secretary professes to be very 
retiring and timid!] This Secretary claims no original- 
ity but by hard work, faith and prayer this Cause was 
stressed during the whole month of December. The 
‘Three-Minute Talks’ were made in each department of 
Sunday school each Sunday. ... The Joy Gift from 
the Sunday school amounted to $112.00. Last year it 
was only $16.00.” 


* * * 


MAKING THE “JOY GIFT” STOCKINGS. “In No- 
vember I met with the different circles and had them 
make Christmas stockings during the social hour. Our 
chairman phoned each member to bring needle, thread 
and thimble, and after the business and program she 
passed around the cutout stockings and we made them 
while she read to us an article on Ministerial Relief 
from the Presbyterian Survey. The ladies gladly made 
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Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


- the little stockings; these were made from any bright 


scraps of material which they had, so there was no 
expense whatever. I asked those members of our auxil- 
iary who are too retiring to take part on a program 


to make the little stockings, so they had a real part, 
after all.” 


* a” * 

GIVING THE ABSENTEES A CHANCE. “Letters 
were written to all interested non-resident members 
(a number responded with a gift), and to members of 
the Home Circle. Letters with Joy Gift stockings were 
sent by the Secretary of C. E. & M. R. to some shut-in 
members of the Home Circle, and one or more re- 
sponded with a gift. One of our elders was sent as 
Minister to Finland, so I sent him one of the little red 
stockings and he returned it with an offering.” 

* * * 


OUR STUDENTS. “We have a very efficient and con- 
secrated church secretary, whose great passion is young 
people. She has, with the codperation of the leaders 
of the young people, given the college and high school 
boys and girls a delightful banquet in the church base- 
ment dining-hall at Christmas time. This has met with 
wonderful response, not only from the boys and girls 
themselves, but from the parents, and so has had a 
stimulating effect upon the work of the entire church. 
In addition to sending the students off in September 
with our best wishes, etc., a banquet was given in their 
honor during the Christmas vacation. The name of 
each college girl or boy was put in a peanut shell and 
hung on the small Christmas tree which we had at the 
December meeting. Each auxiliary member was asked 
to bring her stocking containing her offering for Min- 
isterial Relief, and as she hung it on the tree to take 
one of the little peanut packages and to be nice during 
the remainder of the school year to the one whose 
name she drew. The plan has worked beautifully. We 
feel that the girls will come to feel more a part of the 
auxiliary and circles if they know that we have been 
praying for, thinking of, and remembering them in 
little ways during their stay at college.” 

* * * 


WHAT OF GIVING as a Christmas present to some 
college boy or girl, a copy of “Planning the Good Life,” 
the General Study Book for February? It would make 
an appropriate gift, and certainly a most worth-while 
one, Perhaps some auxiliary would like to see that 
each college boy and girl of the congregation has a 
copy. And what of that young man or woman who 
finished high school a year or more ago but has not 
yet gone further with their studies? “Planning the 
Good Life” lifts one to a higher plane of thinking of 
and planning for life’s great adventure. It is good 
reading for the older person, as well as the younger 
one. 





“The little houses gleam with joy, 

The very rafters thrill with mirth, 
And love comes back to every heart 

At Christmas time on earth.” 
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“Gentleman to see you, sir.” John Marston turned 
impatiently from the tape he was scanning as it issued 
from the ticker in a corner of his palatial office, and 
stared coldly at the boy stand.ng in the doorway. 

“His card,” he said. 

“I asked him for it, sir, but he didn’t have one.” 

“Tell him I can’t see him without an appointment,” 
said the stockbroker. 

“He told me to tell you his name is Dr. Ralph Stod- 
dard, sir,” said the boy, “and that I was to say he 
attended college with you.” 

“What,” sa.d Marston, “Ralph Stoddard? Can it be? 
Well! Well! Show him in.” 

A moment later he was shaking hands with his old 
college chum. 

“Stoddard, of all men,” said Marston: “why I thought 
you were in some outlandish part of the world trying 
to convert the heathen.” 

“I was, until a few weeks ago,” said the other, smil- 
ing. “I arrived in Toronto from Africa yesterday.” 

There was a marked contrast between the two men 
as they stood facing each other. Marston immaculately 
dressed in black morning-coat and white waistcoat; 
hygienically groomed, tall, keen, prosperous, with just 
a hint of hardness in the cold gray eyes and tight- 
lipped mouth. Stoddard dressed in a suit that had 
obviously seen better days, and with just a hint of 
shabbiness that the art of the cleaner and presser 
could not altogether conceal. But no one could think 
long of his attire when he once looked into the face 
of a man whom one felt he could trust implicitly— 
bronzed, clean-shaven, strong, the eyes blue, the chin 
square, the forehead high—the face of a leader. But 
there was more; there was an indefinable something 
that seemed to irradiate from Dr. Stoddard—the out- 
shining of an inward light that gave to the face a 
kindness, a good humor, a serenity, and a benignity 
that the face of the other lacked. 

“You look prosperous, John,’ said the missionary, 
allowing his gaze to wander around the room. 

“Yes, I suppose I am.” There was more than a hint 
of self-conscious pride in the financier’s voice. “In 
that vault, there, are bonds and securities worth about 
$1,000,000. They will be transferred to the bank to- 
morrow.” 

“Rather a large sum to have around. Is it not dan- 
gerous in these days of desperate hold-up men to keep 
so many valuables in your office without more pre- 
caution?” 

Marston smiled. “Not particularly,” he said. “That 
is a peculiar vault. It will automatically close itself 
by a time lock at a certain hour, and, once closed, all 
the crooks in the world could not open it without a 
charge of dynamite until a certain time the following 
day. The clock is set today for five P. M., so that, 
should I not close it earlier, the vault would auto- 
matically close itself at that hour. But enough of that. 
Sit down.” 

“Well, Stoddard,’ said Marston, when they were 
seated, “what have you been doing with yourself all 
these years? How long is it since you left Canada?” 

“Ten years,” said the other, “since I landed in 
Africa.” 


“And you have never been home since then?” 
“No, I passed up my furloughs as there was no other 
» medical man to take my place on the field.” 

“Still the same as ever, Stoddard. I can appreciate 
your zeal, though I cannot commend your discretion or 
your wisdom. I never could understand what took you 
off to Africa to doctor a primitive people when you 
might have achieved fame and fortune in this Dominion. 
You were the most brilliant scholar of your year, a 
Rhodes scholar and a surgeon of splendid promise, and 
you sacrificed all—for what?” 

“T have sacrificed nothing,” was the quiet rejoinder. 
“What I have given has been repaid to me ten thousand- 
fold, and the end of that repayment is not yet. You 
ask me why I went to Africa. I shall tell you. I went 
because of a debt to One whom I can never repay. I 
went because of a Saviour who gave his all on Calvary 
for you and me, and for those black millions of the 
Sudan. I have tried to use what skill I have to bring 
healing to the bodies of those natives and to bring 
them that greater healing of the soul. Oh, I have ac- 
complished so little compared with the great need.” 

In the missionary’s voice there was a note of pathetic 
intensity. 

“John,” said Stoddard, “people have told me you were 
a rich man. You yourself have confirmed it. I have 
come here from Africa to raise funds for a hospital 
that will be a center of bodily and spiritual healing 
to those people out in the darkness. I ask nothing for 
myself, but will you help in that work?” 

“Stoddard,” said Marston slowly, “I have not much 
use for your religious fads. Even at college I can re- 
member you seemed to be mightily concerned about the 
state of other people’s souls. Personally, I think you 
have wasted your life; and as for spending my money on 
these people—I am sorry, old chap, it cannot be done. 
I never did hold much with foreign missions. Had it 
been a personal favor to you for the sake of old times, 
why the case would have been different, but I will not 
subscribe to any cause that to my way of thinking only 
does more harm than good.” 

“But surely, John, you have some sense of steward- 
ship for your great wealth. If God has given you so 
much, will you not do something for his kingdom and 
for those for whom Christ died?” 

“Sorry I cannot see it, Stoddard,’ replied the other. 
“IT have made my money by my own ability, foresight, 
and hard work.” Rising from his chair, he crossed the 
room, and looking at the tape issuing from the machine 
in the corner, he studied it for a moment. His face lit 
up, and turning to the other, he said, “While you have 
been here I have made just fifty thousand dollars.” 

Stoddard stared at him incredulously. “Fifty thou- 
sand dollars?” he said. The whole thing seemed in- 
explicable to him. Why one quarter of that amount 
would build and equip his little hospital there in Africa. 
He looked out of the window and across the bay, re- 
splendent in the light of the setting September sun; 
but he did not see the island, nor the yachts, nor the 
ships plying their way between Niagara and Toronto. 
He saw a land of teeming millions of black people. He 
heard the sweet ringing of the bell of a little church 
in Nigeria. The patter of black feet was in his ears— 
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the feet of men and women and little children running 
at the call of the bell to attend divine service. He 
saw again his little dispensary, his innumerable pa- 
tients, and his inadequate equipment. There were tears 
in his eyes as he turned to Marston. “John,” he said, 
“let me speak plainly. You say you have a million in 
that vault. You have made fifty thousand dollars in 
the past few minutes, but does life hold nothing more 
for you than the making of money? Why not get rich 
toward God? Suppose you were to die tonight. Do 
you remember the story of the man who heaped up 
wealth and, when he thought to take his ease, God said 
unto him, ‘Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee’? John, forgive me for speaking plainly, 
but you are making a terrible mistake. Give your 
heart to Christ. Use your wealth in his service, and 
you will lay up wealth to all eternity.” 

There was a note of such intense pleading in the 
missionary’s voice that for a moment it seemed to im- 
press the stockbroker, but the impression faded and 
was followed by a cynical smile. “‘Almost,’” he said 
jocularly, ‘thou persuadest me to be a Christian.’ I am 
afraid, however, Stoddard, I have not time for religion 
at present. I have set out to make fifty million dollars 
and I will do it before I die. So far as my being cut 
off is concerned, why I am in perfect physical condi- 
tion, as you yourself can see if you care to give me the 
‘once over,’ heart, liver, arteries—all sound. Barring 
accidents that are unlikely, I am good for another thirty 
years. I don’t deny that there may be something in 
your religious theories, and, when I have obtained my 
objective, I will look into them. In the meantime, if 
you will take my advice, you will stay in Canada and 
use your ability to make money and provide for your 
old age and leave the Africans to look after them- 
selves.” 

Stoddard looked at him gravely as he rose to his 
“John, is there nothing that will move you to canemeee 
now your eternal destiny? I tell you I would not take 
all the wealth stored here, and a thousand times more 
and stand in the position in which you stand before 
God today. For the love of Christ, by the uncertainty 
of life and the certainty of death, will you not yield 
to him who gave his all for you? You know what is 
written in God’s Word: ‘What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’ ” 
P The appeal was wasted. Marston held out his hand 
Goodby, Stoddard, drop in again to see me and tell 
wae oe decided to stay in Canada.” 

“I will never tell you that,” said the i 
a sad heart he took his departure. ea 
When the missionary had gone Marston stood look- 
Ing out of the window. “I must confess,” he solilo- 
quized, “that Stoddard gave me a bit of a shock with 
his talk about dying. Pshaw! the doctor told me only 
yesterday I was in A-1 condition. Let me see, it is 
almost four o’clock. Daylight saving time ended yes- 
terday, so I think I’ll quit for today and go out for a 
round of golf. I'll put these securities in the vault and 
get off at once.” Putting on his hat and coat, and 
picking up the papers from his desk, he stepped into 
the vault. It was a small compartment (six feet deep, 
ten feet long, and four feet wide), lined with steel 
drawers, with room enough for a full-grown man to 
stand upright. Pulling open a drawer, Marston was 
in the act of placing the papers within when there was 
a hissing thud behind him that brought his heart into 
his mouth, and he was plunged in darkness as the door 
of the vault shut of itself, leaving him imprisoned 
in his steel tomb. On the instant he remembered that 
daylight saving had ended, but the time lock had not 
been changed. 

For a moment Marston stood still, stunned by the 
shock and unable to realize what had happened. As 
the truth burst upon his brain, he beat frantically with 
bare fists upon the door, but it was useless, he knew. 
His shouts for aid in the confined area of the vault 
threatened to burst his eardrums, but could not pene- 
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trate without the steel door that held him in. With a 
terrific effort of will he gained some control of himself 
and rapidly considered his position. There was no 
hope of any of his employees finding him, he knew, 
even if they should come into the office. He had on 
his hat and coat, and naturally it would be assumed 
he had left the office. By the very limit of time he 
estimated that the air in the vault would last for only 
two hours. Already he fancied he could feel it grow- 
ing heavy. It was horrible there in the inky blackness, 
and as the full horror of the situation broke upon him, 
Marston tore his hair in despair and groaned in the 
agony of his soul. Was there nothing he could do? It 
was awful to stand there in the darkness and wait for 
death. Wherever his hand went it touched wealth, 
wealth, nothing but wealth. There were millions stored 
there, and he would have bartered them all for his 
freedom and his life, and into his brain came the last 
words of Stoddard, “What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

“QO God,” he cried, “I cannot die, I am not ready to 
die, I have wasted my life; give me one more chance.” 
Around the narrow confines of the vault re-echoed the 
despairing cry of the doomed man. The air was grow- 
ing heavier, his mouth was dry, the perspiration ran 
in streams from his face, he felt as though his brain 
would burst; and through all his frenzied imaginings, 
through the agony that seemed to rack his whole be- 
ing, ran the words, “What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
For the first time in many years Marston prayed. Face 
to face with death, he lifted up his heart in the de- 
spairing cry, “God be merciful to me a sinner,” and 
God heard. Into his heart there came a great peace. 
The throbbings of his brain ceased and he could have 
shouted. Much less than dross were his millions to 
him now, but oh, if he only could have told Stoddard, 
if only he could have given him his hospital in Africa. 

And then, suddenly, he remembered that when the 
vault was constructed there had been installed a burg- 
lar alarm. Could he set that off, it would register at 
the police station. There was just a chance for his 
life in this. Even if the police arrived, he knew they 
would be powerless to open the door without the assist- 
ance of his head clerk or an expert from the Safe 
Company. Any tampering with the lock automaticall 
set off the alarm. Snatching one of the steel drawers 
from its case and scattering its contents on the floor, 
Marston groped for the location of the lock upon the 
door and beat frantically upon it. His head was swim- 
ming, there was a ringing noise in his ears, and the 
world slipped from him as he crashed to the floor. 

When he opened his eyes, a nurse was standing by 
his side. She signalled to a doctor, who immediately 
came forward and took hold of the financier’s wrist. 

“Well, Mr. Marston,” he said, “you are all right 
now, but it was a narrow call.” 

The financier closed his eyes for a moment as the 
horror of his late experience rushed again upon his 
mind. 

“What happened, doctor?” he asked. 
burglar alarm that did it?” 

The doctor nodded. ‘When the police arrived,” he 
said, “they were at a loss to explain the setting off of 
the alarm, as the lock showed no signs on the outside 
of having been tampered with. They found your head 
clerk, who insisted upon looking within the vault. When 
the door was opened, you were found lying there almost 
gone. An ambulance brought you here three hours ago, 
and here you had better stay until you recover from 
the shock.” 

“There is one thing I want done,” said Marston, “and 
I want it done immediately. Give me a Bible and a 
check book, and have a man from my office scour this 
city and find Dr. Ralph Stoddard. And doctor, just 
one minute, how is it with your soul?”’—The Evangelical 
Christian, February, 1930. 


“Was it the 
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Jesus Was Born in 


hem was a gateway through which he passed to a 

self-chosen world of privation and limitation. He 
chose to be limited even as we are limited. He knew 
the pangs of hunger. Forty days and forty nights he 
was without food. As one writer says, perhaps this 
is the reason that he always had a peculiar sympathy 
for hungry people. Twice we see him moved to com- 
passion by sights of hungry crowds, calling forth his 
divine power to aid the hungry. He had a deep 
sympathy for David when he took the shew bread. 
He mentions hungry people in his description of the 
final judgment. He was ofttimes tired. Weary with 
his journey he sat by the wellside to rest. Tired after 
a long day’s work he fell asleep in the boat. Perhaps 
this is the reason that he expressed his reward to those 
who come to him in the familiar words, “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” Perhaps he knew the pinch of poverty. 
Many feel that the burden of household cares fell upon 
him early, for we have no mention of Joseph in Christ’s 
later year. He mentions coins often and almost al- 
ways in very small denominations. His was not a 
life shielded from every ill, but a life that faced every 
care that we know. 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem—and Bethlehem was 
a gateway through which he passed to the sorrows of 
the world. His first visit to the Galilean cities im- 
pressed itself so vividly on his mind that he could 
not be rid of the picture. He felt that they were sheep 
without a shepherd, fainting and scattered abroad. 
Suffering and sorrow ever touched his heart. The 
lines of the sorrowing which passed by him would 
make a mighty procession—the widow of Nain with 
her lifeless boy, the leper, blind, pleading Bartimeus, 
the Syro-Phoenician mother, the centurion, Jairus, the 
broken-hearted father. I can name no more. Sorrow 
touched even his own life, and when Lazarus was 
taken away Jesus wept. At last he took upon his own 
shoulders the sin of the whole world and went his sor- 
rowing way to the Cross. Perhaps this is why he said 
to the disciples just before he left, “I will not leave 
you comfortless.” 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem—and Bethlehem was 
the gateway through which he came into the toil and 
labor of the world. Joseph was a simple carpenter. 


J em was born in Bethlehem of Judea—and Bethle- 
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By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


Mark says that Jesus was toc. The people were as- 
tonished at his teaching and began asking, “Is this 
not the carpenter?” So perhaps in early boyhood 
days he began to cut wood, to plane, to fit, to join. 


“In the room the Craftsman stands, 
Stands and reaches out his hands. 
Let the shadows veil his face 
If you must, and dimly trace 
His workman’s tunic, girt with bands 
At his waist. But his hands— 

Let the light play on them; 
Marks of toil lay on them. 


“Paint with passion and with care 
Every old scar showing there 
Where a tool slipped and hurt; 
Show each callous; be alert 

For each deep line of toil, 

Show the soil 

Of the pitch; and the strength 
Grip of helve gives at length. 


“When night comes, and I turn 
From my shop where I earn 
Daily bread, let me see 
Those hard hands; know that he 
Shared my lot, every bit; 

Was a man every whit.’’* 


Jesus was born in Bethlehem—and Bethlehem was 
the gateway through which he experienced the dis- 
appointments of the world. He came to his own people 
in Nazareth, and no doubt there were many attachments 
of friendship in the village, but John says, “His own 
received him not.” Individual men disappointed him. 
The rich young ruler, with so many goodly points that 
the Master loved him, rejected him and went his way. 
He came into the world and gave to the world a new 
ideal, and at the end came the Cross. “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem . . . how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not!” Perhaps this 
is why he encourages us by saying, “Be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world.” 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem—and Bethlehem was 
a gateway through which he found the joys of the 
world. It was not altogether a dreary place. It had 
its sorrows, privations, and disappointments, but it 
had its feasts and its joys. Jesus knew them all. He 


*By Arthur Pierce Vaughn, 
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was at the marriage in Cana and surely entered into 
the spirit of the occasion. His preaching abounds in 
parables from the joyous experiences of life—ten wise 
virgins going to a marriage, a man giving a supper 
and sending out many invitations. The world was 
full of the sweet joys of life and Jesus knew these 
joys. 

We find ourselves fighting against the limitations of 
life. There are many, many things that we have to do 
that cramp our lives until we haven’t room to do the 
great things that throng our minds. Labor to secure 
bread and shelter exhausts our efforts. We fret against 
monotony. We are confronted by an endless round of 
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duties, and long before we are through we find our- 
selves utterly tired out. We feel the hand of poverty 
as it ever brings us back to our everyday world, and 
holds us back from our desires. 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem. 
tions of our lives. He understands, for he lived in 
our world. “For ours is no high priest who is in- 
capable of sympathizing with our weaknesses, but one 
who has been tempted in every respect like ourselves, 
yet without sinning. So let us approach the throne of 
grace with confidence, that we may receive mercy and 
find grace to help in the hour of need.’’* 


*Moffatt’s Translation. 


He knows the limita- 











Christmas in the Home 


By PERCY R. and MYRTLE HARMON HAYWARD 


cational event or a stunt? Does it minister to 

permanent growth in thoroughly Christian char- 
acter, or detract from it? Does our “doing of good 
works” reveal a genuine concern for other people, or 
merely afford a selfish projection of ourselves? Is our 
thrill over being unselfish “once a year anyway” merely 
a way of escaping the nagging thought that we are 
selfish and irascible the rest of the year? 

What is involved in making Christmas measure up 
to the positive side of each of these questions and 
avoid the negative side thereof? And how can the 
home share in this educational enterprise? 


[° CHRISTMAS, as we usually observe it, an edu- 


CHRISTMAS AND CONTINUOUS LIVING 


Life is continuous. Christmas week or day can be 
the success we all desire only when it has been pre- 
pared for not since the first of November but since the 
Christmas of the year before—and all the years be- 
fore. In fact real preparation for Christmas must 
begin where preparation for life begins, with the baby, 
and must continue throughout the total life of a grow- 
ing child. If children are to learn the blessedness of 
giving or sharing, they must have a constant and not 
an occasional experience in sharing, and also something 
of their own to share. A regular allowance for every 
child thus becomes a necessity. No matter how small 
it is, the child will get much more joy out of Christ- 
mas if he has saved and procured gifts from that which 
he felt was his very own. Perhaps there is no better 
way to teach children thrift than to interest them in 
the Christmas savings accounts which the banks carry. 
They learn to save, they learn to take the responsibility 
of caring for their own bank book, and they learn to 
deny themselves little things each week for the sake 
of a greater joy in the future. Once let them have 
the thrill of receiving that Christmas check the last 
of November and of planning their own Christmas 
list, and the lesson of thrift is well begun. 

Another part of the all-the-year preparation for 
Christmas is a list, kept secretly by the child, of wishes 


expressed by friends and family. 


Aunt Jane may have 
forgotten long before Christmas that she remarked one 
day in July that floral calendars were an abomination 
to her and that she would rather receive a handker- 


chief than a useless trinket. She will, however, be 
none the less pleased with the handkerchief. This plan 
helps the child to be responsive all the year to the 
wishes of others and makes the Christmas season over- 
flow with the joy of thoughtfulness. Such thought- 
fulness can be expressed also in other ways that are 
a part of everyday routine. 

The Christmas plans can motivate the child in cook- 
ing, sewing, and art. It is much more interesting to 
make jelly if it is to be prettily wrapped for some 
loved one as a Christmas gift than if it is to be simply 
another jar on the basement shelf. At this point the 
home can very profitably codperate with the school. 
The girls and boys will take much more interest in the 
school projects if the parents are showing that they 
appreciate the fact that the young people can make 
their own Christmas gifts. The primary department 
of the wide-awake Sunday school usually has the pupils 
make simple Christmas gifts for the parents. These 
should be accepted by the parents with proper interest 
and enthusiasm. The small blotter the primary child 
brings home is much more than a blotter. Jt is a part 
of the litle one’s soul and the parent can by the spirit 
in which he receives it enter in a very beautiful way 
into the child’s -inner life, or he can crush those spon- 
taneous enthusiasms before they bloom into character. 
He can cause the process of doing for others to become 
a joy to the child, and thus the lesson of unselfish- 
ness will be learned. 

Such is the significance of Christmas and the unity 
of life. “Every form of education,” says L. P. Jacks, 
“which stops short at a point—which gets broken off 
and leads to nothing beyond itself—has been dismissed 
as inadequate.” Christmas is often observed as one 


of these parts of life that is different from the main 
stream of life itself. 
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THE GRACE OF GRATITUDE 

“Oh, sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have 
a thankless child.” Anyone who reads the parents’ 
problems in the daily paper knows that one of the 
most frequent sources of unhappiness of parents is the 
lack of appreciation for the many sacrifices they feel 
they are making. The parents have learned by ex- 
perience that “it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” and they practice the principles so faithfully 
that their children have no opportunity to experience 
the blessedness of giving. 

One remembers hearing two families discussed at 
length. In one whom we will call the Blacks, the chil- 
dren had been waited on almost every hour of the day 
and night by an over-ambitious mother. In the other 
home, the Smiths, the mother, serene and sweet, al- 
lowed her children to do not only all they were able 
to do for themselves but much for her. ‘The strange 
thing about it,” said the neighbor women, “is that 
Mrs. Smith’s children would do anything in the world 
for her now; they just carry her around on their hands, 
while Mrs. Black’s children are not considerate at all.” 


This was not strange. Both families simply con- 
tinued in the way they had been trained. Experience 
had wrought into the fibres of characier unselfish 
thoughtfulness or its opposite. Christmas affords a 
unique opportunity for this experience of joy in think- 
ing about others and planning for their happiness. 


As Christmas draws near mother is always faced by 
the temptation to become so interested in her own plans 
for doing things for the young people that she cannot 
take sufficient interest in their projects. If she can free 
herself from the bondage of keeping Christmas as the 
neighbors keep it and seek instead to make it the chil- 
dren’s day, some problems will be solved immediately. 
Much fancy cooking means little to the children. They 
should not eat the rich fruit cake and plum puddings 
anyway. They will enjoy the same simple cakes and 
puddings they have had at other times provided these 
can be decorated and served in an unusual manner. 
Best of all, they will enjoy making the salad, or the 
dessert, or the homemade “fruit mixture’ candy them- 
selves, or, if too young for this, they may help. Many 
girls ten years of age prepare really good dishes from 
recipes in their own magazines. It is more of a tax 
on the mother’s nerve and energy to allow the young 
people to cook than to do it herself, but if her chil- 
dren’s growth means more to her than her own im- 
pulses, the mother will surrender present efficiency 
for the present joy of the young people and future good 
of all. 

If Christmas is observed with the children by en- 
couraging their gift-preparing for each other and for 
others, the season will be a success without elaborate 
gifts to them. If they have been consulted when the 
family budget was made out at the beginning of the 
year, they will know how much money there is to be 
spent for this purpose and will not expect more than 
is reasonable. They will have a satisfaction too in 
going without for the sake of lightening the parents’ 
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financial burden or joining with their parents in a 
benevolent project. The writers have seen weary, bored 
looks on children’s faces after they survey the mass 
of gifts which they had received in answer to their 
Santa Claus letter; but never was greater delight seen 
in children’s eyes than that which shone there as they 
packed boxes for some needy family in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The gifts that are bought should be those which 
will furnish creative employment. Such gifts as plasta- 
cine, building blocks, erector sets, stencil and cooking 
sets, a stamp album, are good. Anything which means 
employment during lesiure hours is beneficial. Chil- 
dren soon tire of the finished mechanical toy. 


How Earity SHALL PLANS BE MADE? 


Christmas preparations and observance as_ such 
should begin very early in December. There are sev- 
eral very choice stories which may be read at the table 
or around the fire. Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” never 
grows old. Some families read it year after year. 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, “The Other Wise Man,” by Van Dyke, are some 
of the more popular Christmas tales. The Hidden 
Years by Oxenham, is a book about Christ’s life which 
will hold young people’s attention from beginning to 
end. 

THE CELEBRATION ITSELF 


Children themselves should select the Christmas quo- 
tations to be used for the family devotions during the 
Christmas season. They can decide whether they pre- 
fer surprises on Christmas morning or to unwrap each 
gift as it comes. When the children have decided 
that they prefer the surprises, they can select and set 
aside a certain closet as the place for the gifts so 
they can be careful to avoid going there lest their sur- 
prise be spoiled. In this way they wiil learn self- 
control. By all means, the children should be allowed 
to select and decorate their Christmas tree, light the 
candles for the windows Christmas Eve, and share in 
other ways in the plans of the family. 

Guests seem almost necessary at the Christmas din- 
ner, but let them be guests selected by the children 
themselves. If there is a difference of opinion among 
the children, allow one to have preference this year 
with the promise that next year the other group may. 
The fowl will be all dressed and every possible din- 
ner preparation made the morning before, so that on 
Christmas Eve all may be free to play games, read 
aloud, listen to Christmas carols, or take gifts to 
shut-ins. 

It is very important that all retire at a sensible hour 
on Christmas Eve. Whatever mother does other eve- 
nings, she will certainly find time this evening to talk 
for a few minutes beside the child’s bed after lights 
are out, or rather to listen to the child’s comments and 
questions and ask for some of the poems the child has 
learned in connection with school or Sunday-school 
work. This sort of goodnight lessens the excitement 
and sends the child to sleep with his mind on the 
spiritual values of the day. 
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THE PRESBYTE 
What parent would not forego the extra nap Christ- 
mas morning for the memory of the eager little faces 
of children emptying their stockings in the light of 
the hearth fire? Candy, of course, is taboo until a 
substantial breakfast has been eaten. The children 
should decide whether the gifts are to be opened be- 
fore or after the morning work is done. At first they 
will not want to wait, but as they gradually sense the 
deeper joy of an orderly Christmas they will probably 
want the dishes washed and house tidied before the 
gift-opening ceremony. ‘This ceremony may be very 
simple, always consisting of Luke’s beautifully told 
story, a prayer, and a Christmas carol by the family 
or radio. 

The gifts may then be taken from the tree one by 
one, all waiting to see each gift unwrapped, to hear 
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the card read, and to share in the joy of the receiver 
of it. 

After the dinner there should be some out-door ac- 
tivity. 

Then, there may be friendly rivalry to see who will 
be the first to have his “thank you” notes written. 
Christmas evening may be spent with the new books 
or games. The evening meal is best eaten as sand- 
wiches around the fireplace. Again, this night of all 
nights, parents will take time for a leisurely goodnight, 
to hear the children sum up their day, and to con- 
tribute verbally as best they can to the life processes 
that have gone on continuously in life and have found 
their climax in this chief of all children’s celebra- 
tions—From International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, used by permission of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 




















Guiding the Prayer L 
EACHERS and parents often make the mistake 
of judging the prayer life of little children by 

expressed in words to which the adult has been ac- 

customed. ‘They look for a form of reverence which 

ways recognize the joyous outreaching of the spirit of 

a little child for the spirit of God, and so lose many 

pulse of the children entrusted to them. 

If we would qualify as leaders or guides in worship 
detect anything which is artificial—not a part of our 
real selves—and so we must not be guilty of the use 
forms without substance. 

A leader must not only be sincere, she must be skill- 
which may be sensed in the midst of various activities. 

She must be skillful in guiding the outbursts of joy 
include the Giver of all joy. Perhaps the children 
have been having an unusually good time in painting 
mothers. A skillful teacher will know whether the time 
is ripe, or not, to suggest “We’ve had such a happy 
would you like to say?” If the time is ripe some 
child may say, “I’d like to say, ‘Thank you for the 
may add, “And for Mother.” 

We have not meant to give the impression that all 
good time. While'it is true that a skillful leader will 
often be able to seize joyous moments and turn them 


By ELIZABETH 
T adult standards. They look for mature thought 
is generally associated with prayer. They do not al- 
opportunities for giving directions to the natural im- 
we must be very sincere. Little children are keen to 
of pious phrases and admonitions which are merely 
ful—skillful in discovering opportunities for worship 
and happiness so that they consciously and naturally 
flower pots and planting flowers in them for their 
time. I feel like talking to God about it. What 
good time.’”’ And either another child or the leader 
sincere prayers of children will grow out of a hilarious 
into worship, she will recognize the fact that awe and 





ife of Little Children 


McE. SHIELDS 


wonder, which demand at least moments of quiet medi- 
tation (even in children), are important factors in wor- 
ship and so in the prayer life of her group. She will 
know that when her children are standing quietly be- 
fore a moth that has just emerged from his cocoon or 
before the picture, “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” 
they are probably in a prayerful frame of mind. A 
wise leader, indeed, she must be, if she can know 
whether they need to be led to pray or are already 
praying. In the latter case she should know that 
a suggestion on her part, of spoken prayer, might be 
an interruption. She may not interrupt the awe by 
saying, “I feel like talking to God.” She may in the 
case of the moth say simply, “All things were made 
by him. Thank you, Father, Amen.” Or in the case 
of the picture, “The night also is thine.” 

This leader should also be conscious of the elements 
of prayer which need to be considered by one who 
guides the thoughts of little children toward God. 

Perhaps the element of thanksgiving is the most 
natural element in the prayers of a child. A parent 
in the home or a teacher in the church school will find 
it easy to lead a little Beginner to associate a gift with 
the Giver of all good gifts. 

There are two things, however, which should be kept 
in mind in considering the element of thanksgiving. 
One is that we should take care to mention gifts whose 
connection with:God is very evident, rather than those 
that have to go through a great many man-made proc- 
esses before they are useful to the child. (Unless these 
proceses are made clear.) For example, an apple as 
a gift from God is more intelligible than a loaf of 
bread. This does not mean, of course, that bread may 
not be understood to come from God if the process is 
explained in a way understood by the child. In fact, 
as man works with God in so many processes, it is 
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valuable occasionally to choose to explain some of 
these. Our warning here refers to the mistake of tak- 
ing too much for granted in voicing thanksgiving. 

The second caution has to do with the rote repeti- 
tion of asking each Sunday, “What would you like 
to say ‘Thank you’ for today?” This often results 
in the same answer each Sunday from a given child, 
with little thought on his part. It is better to wait for 
opportune moments, when real thanksgiving wells up, 
and seize these moments for thanksgiving to God. 

The element of prayer which perhaps needs most 
careful consideration is the element of supplication. 
It is much easier to say to children, “Just ask God 
for anything you want,” than it is to show them that 
God often uses people to help him answer prayers, and 
that he often expects us to help to answer our own 
prayers. 

It is safer to lead the petitions toward spiritual gifts 
than toward material gifts, as it is not always easy 
to show children that the answer may sometimes be 
“No” instead of “Yes.” The following prayer of a 
little six-year-old boy of my acquaintance illustrates 
a helpful prayer in which the element of supplication 
was wholesome: “Dear God, help my mouth not to 
say words it ought not to say.” 

Adoration for a loving Father comes naturally to a 
child who is thankful for God’s gifts. 

The element of submission is not easy, but better 
understood when the element of supplication is turned 
into spiritual channels. Instead of praying for rain 
to stop, a child may better pray for the power to think 
up pleasant things to do on a rainy day. 

Confession is an element which should be cared for 
specifically by parents rather than by church-school 
leaders. Of course a church-school teacher can and 
should strive to include the element, but she will have 
to be more or less general, whereas a parent can tact- 
fully lead a child to talk to God about specific wrong- 
doing. This should be handled very carefully, in any 
case, as it is easier to lead a child to say he is sorry 
than for the statement to come from a sincere desire 
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to talk to God about something for which he is really 
repentant. 

The element which we most want to foster and con- 
serve is a sense of companionship with God—a desire 
to speak to him at all times and in all places. 


I do not have to wait to kneel, 
And shut my eyes to pray; 

I need not wait till night-time comes; 
But when I want to say, 

“T need you God, I’m glad you're near,” 
And tell him how I feel, 

He’ll hear me in my work and play 
Although I cannot kneel. 

—E. McE. 8. 


The question is often asked, “Should we ever use 
forms of prayer?” 

If the form is not used too often there is a certain 
value in a form of prayer, especially in group wor- 
ship, provided the form is on the plane of the child’s 
understanding and needs. Indeed, a beautiful form 
has an emotional appeal and may raise the aspirations 
of one who uses it if it does not become trite and 
meaningless by too frequent use. The following form 
would be appropriate, the first stanza for the winter 
and the second for the early spring: 


Thank you Father, for the sky, 
For the sun and rain and snow; 
Thank you for the stars at night; 
Thank you for the winds that blow. 


Thank you for the birds and trees; 
For the flowers that bloom so fair; 
Thank you for the food we eat; 
Thank you for your love and care. 
—Myrtle Williamson. 
(Copyright, 1926, by Elizabeth McE. Shields.) 


When we realize the understanding and skill needed 
by an adult in guiding the most important activity in 
which a child can engage, we reverently bow before 
God and ask him to help us to be worthy of our call- 
ing, to make us sympathetic and wise and humble lead- 
ers of Beginners. 





Teaching Worship through Our Literature 


OME time ago a person who was deeply interested 
S in the spiritual welfare of the children and youth 

of the Church was deploring the fact that our 
children and young people in the Sunday schools to- 
day are not being taught God’s Word. “They are not 
being helped in Christian living—they are just being 
entertained,” she said. 

This was a serious indictment, if true. But was it 
true? Or, had the speaker been out of touch with 
the program of religious education in recent years and 
been mistaken in her view? She was sincere in her 
views but undoubtedly mistaken so far as the purpose 
of the literature is concerned at any rate. A careful 
study of any phase of the program of Christian living 


will demonstrate this. An an illustration study care- 
fully the material on worship and for worship in the 
curriculum of religious education. 

The Beginners’ Lessons for the new quarter beginning 
October 1 are a unit on “At Home in God’s House.” 
As we go through these lessons we notice just how 
the teaching is leading the group of little children to 
understand worship. Surely it is being taught in this 
simple verse: 

“Very softly I will walk, 


Very gently I will talk, 
When to church I go.” 


The Primary Lessons beginning with October 1 are 
a unit on “Working and Learning in God’s House.” 
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The first lesson of this unit is “Jesus Going to Church.” 
The second lesson is “Worshipping in God’s House.” 
The Junior Lessons have a whole quarter on “Our 
Church.” In such lessons as “The Temple Church,” 
“Jesus at Church,” and “What It Means to Join the 
Church,” Juniors are instructed in worship. 

In the Intermediate three-year cycle there are 
the following lessons: “Our Church Sacraments,” 
“Prayer,” “The Congregation to Which I Belong,” 
“About My Church, What Shall I Decide.’ These 
lessons cannot be taught without the pupils learning 
something of worship. But in the Intermediate age 
group the main teaching of worship has been assigned 
to the vesper session and here we find a unit on “A 
Pioneer Is Reverent,” and “‘A Pioneer in God’s House.” 
Last April there was another unit on “How Do We 
Worship?”, with these three lessons: “What Is Wor- 
ship?”, “What Makes a Worship Service?’’, “Build- 
ing a Worship Service.” The literature of the Com- 
mitee of Religious Education plans for the Intermediate 
to have actual experience in planning the worship pro- 
gram for use in their department on Sunday morning. 

In the Senior-Young Peoples Department, consider- 
ing them as a unit, we find that the literature is built 
on the basis of these young people having experience 
in planning and leading their own worship in Sunday 
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school. In the Senior Quarterly we find such topics 
as “Church Worship,” “The Place and Manner of 
Prayer,” “Jesus in the Temple,” “Jesus Shows How 
to Keep the Sabbath.” In their vesper meetings for 
September, 1933, we find a unit of a month on “Wor- 
ship,” with these definite studies: ““Worship and Every- 
day Living,” ‘The Voice of Worship,” “The Heart of 
Worship,” “The Language of Worship.” This past 
June the vesper meetings were a unit on “Fellowship 
with God,” with one topic, “In the House of the Lord.” 

In looking over the worship themes planned for In- 
termediates, Seniors, and Young People, we find two 
months on “Reverence.” Surely the Committee of Re- 
ligious Education has provided for training in worship. 

The subjects which are followed in the program of 
the Committee of Religious Education are not arrived 
at in any hit-or-miss fashion. To be technical, the 
Staff works on this basis: There are seven objectives 
of Religious Education; there are eleven areas of 
human experience. Every page of material prepared 
by our Committee is carefully checked in order to see 
that the literature of Religious Education covers all 
objectives of religious education and every area of 
human experience. This means that it is going to 
meet the life needs of the children and young people 
in your homes. 








NE hundred years ago, on his death bed, Dr. 
John Holt Rice, founder of Union Theological 
Seminary, penned the following definition of the 

Church: “The Church is God’s ordained missionary 
society, and every member a life member.” 

Dr. R. A. Webb, for many years a professor of 
theology of Southwestern Presbyterian University and 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, once gave what some 
consider an even better definition of the Church. It 
was something like this: “The Church is God’s di- 
vinely instituted agency for answering the prayer oi 
Christendom, THY KINGDOM COME.” 

From the above definitions, it would seem that the 
chief purpose of the Church is evangelism, but in ac- 
complishing its purpose the Church functions through 
worship, preaching, teaching, and social service. The 
kingdom comes into the hearts of men and they are 
brought into a saving relationship with Jesus Christ 
through the instrumentality of genuine worship— 
preaching the gospel, teaching the word, and practic- 
ing the Christian religion. 

No church can fulfil its purpose if it lacks spiritu- 
ality. The first item in the program of the Church, 
as set forth by our risen Lord and recorded in Acts 
1:8, is spirituality. The Church was not prepared 
to do its work until it had power, and power came 
through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

While all the functions of the Church are important, 





Worship in the Country Church 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


true worship is necessary if the Church is to be spiri- 
tual. While ritual and churchly architecture may be 
conducive to worship, they are not essential. The 
Samaritan woman, who had neither ritual nor a temple, 
was taught the essentials of true worship: 

“Jesus said unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye worship ye 
know not what: we know what we worship: for salva- 
tion is of the Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him. God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

Many country churches fail because there is absent 
in them a spirit of true worship. 

The principal mediums of worship are prayer, praise, 
and giving. A church may have all of these in a 
formal way, and yet lack the spirit of true worship. 
It is not probable, however, that there will be genuine 
worship where these are lacking. 


A Country CHURCH WoRSHIPS THROUGH PRAISE 

In a certain country church there was once bicker- 
ing and strife, and the absence of a worshipful spirit, 
caused mainly by a militant choir. The choir was 


abolished, and special attention was given to musical 
instruction. A spirit of reverence, and worshipfulness 



























































was cultivated, and congregational singing, led by a 
precentor was practiced. The precentor himself was 
a deeply spiritual man, and recognized the possibilities 
of genuine worship through the singing of the Psalms 
and hymns. In that church the whole congregation 
sings as a worship. 


A Country CHURCH WorSHIPS THROUGH PRAYER 


The men of a certain country church sat on the fence 
and whittled, or lolled under the shade of the trees 
and talked crops or politics until time for the sermon 
to begin, then filed into the church building. There 
was a lack of reverence and worshipful spirit, because 
the whole congregation had come to feel that preach- 
ing was the main thing and that the worship period 
was only an introductory service for the purpose of 
waiting until the congregation had gathered to hear 
the sermon. ‘The session of this church appointed a 
committee on deepening the prayer life and improving 
the worship through cultivation of a prayerful spirit. 
One thing this committee did was to call for a prayer 
service during the intermission betwen Sunday school 
and the beginning of the church worship period. The 
invitation was given to all the members of the congre- 
gation to attend this prayer service for the purpose of 
preparing for the worship service of the church. The 
prayer meeting was held in the Sunday-school build- 
ing. As a large number of the people came from their 
knees into the church, there was generated a spiritual 
and worshipful atmosphere. ‘There was special evi- 
dence of a deepening of the spiritual life of the mem- 
bers of this particular committee, and the other mem- 
bers of the congregation who codperated with them. To- 
day that church has a worship service which is very 
reverential and uplifting. 


A Country CHURCH DEVELOPED Its WorsHIP 
SERVICE THROUGH GIVING 


There was a certain country congregation which 
formerly had no offertory worship service and depended 
for support upon gifts which were secured through the 
solicitation of the deacons. Now and then a loose col- 
lection was taken for missions. Though the people 
had considerable material resources, they were always 
behind in the pastor’s salary, and their gifts to benevo- 
lences were very meager. ‘The officers of the church 
adopted the double-end envelope system, an every mem- 
ber canvass was made, and the people were induced to 
bring their gifts into the sanctuary as a worship. The 
slogan was adopted: “An offering from every mem- 
ber every Sunday brought into the sanctuary as a wor- 
ship.” 

In connection with the offering there was an offertory 
prayer and a period of silent meditation. The teach- 
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ings of the Bible with reference to the sacredness of 
giving were inculcated in the congregation. They were 
taught that God’s word made prayer and giving co- 
ordinate—“Thy prayers and thine alms are come up 
for a memorial before God.” Acts 10:4. Through a 
period of years that country church increased its gifts 
threefold, and giving became a genuine means of grace 
to the people. 

The worship service of practically all of our coun- 
try churches may be greatly improved by giving serious 
attention to the cultivation of congregational singing 
as a worship, the stimulating of the prayer life of the 
people in their homes and church assemblies, and the 
cultivating of a reverent, sacrificial spirit in presenting 
their gifts to the Lord as a definite part of the worship 
service of the church. If the church is to be a power, 
it must be spiritual. Spirituality in a congregation 
comes largely through worship. 





A PRAYER BOOK FOR BOYS 


COMPILED BY MARGARET CROPPER 
The Macmillan Co., New York 


This book makes a distinct contribution to the litera- 
ture of real worship. Though prepared especially to 
help boys who have outgrown childish prayer forms, 
it offers help in a much larger field. It will guide 
young people in developing their daily devotional life. 

Parents, teachers, pastors will find it immensely help- 
ful in that most difficult of tasks—the wise guiding of 
young lives into the keeping of a daily quiet time 
with God. 

In clear, reverent, forceful English, this book’s sixty- 
four pages carry material— 

On Learning to Pray. 

On Getting Ready to Pray. 

For Morning and Evening Prayers. 

For Prayers about Special Times and Things. 

For Prayers When We Have Done Wrong. 

For Thinking Prayers for Quiet Times. 

That you may get a better idea of its content, we 
quote below three brief paragraphs: 

“In an old translation of the New Testament the dis- 
ciples are called ‘learning Knights.’ 

“Our King has got a great many things to teach us, 
and we have got to be learning knights, getting ready 
for the Knighthood of the Spirit. Sometimes we might 
pray, ‘Lord, make me teachable.’ ” 

A Prayer for the Coming of God’s Kingdom 

“O God, strengthen and help those who are telling 
the Good News of Jesus and working for the Kingdom 
overseas. Help them to understand the people in the 
far countries where they work, and to love them and 
teach them wisely. Comfort them when they are lonely, 
keep them well and strong, and grant that they may be 
full of the loving Spirit of Jesus. For Jesus’ sake. 
Amen.” 

A Prayer for Our School 

“O God, bless our school, and help us to learn to live 
and work and play there as servants of our King, 
Jesus Christ. Amen.”’—A. B. B. 










Decrease for seven months 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1933—November 1, 1933......... $27,509.31 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1934—November 1, 1934......... 26,224.42 
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Supplemental Material for the Workers 
Conference 
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Suggestions for Consideration Of Questions in Worship. 


(See the December issue of the Earnest Worker for the program of the Workers’ Conference.) 


QuEsTION ONE: What is Christian worship? 


Have your pastor or superintendent or one of your 
teachers make clear the meaning of Christian wor- 
ship. Study any one or all of the Bible passages 
listed below. God reveals himself in the Bible as 
a holy God. Your conception of God will deter- 
mine what worship means to you. 


— 


Exodus 25:8—“And let them make me a sanctuary; 

that I may dwell among them.” 

In the long ago God provided a way in which he, 
a holy God, might meet with a sinful people. The 
Tabernacle was a place where God was to meet with 
his people. There were two courts—one a holy place, 
and the other the holy of holies into which only the 
High Priest went once a year to make atonement for 
the sins of the people. Exodus, chapters 25-40, gives 
a description of this Tabernacle—this Sanctuary where 
God was to meet with his people. 

2. The Psalms, especially Psalms 139, 19, 8, 42, 84, 
23, 27, 51, 32, 108, 148. 

Every Psalm is the song of a soul. Note the varied 
emotions expressed in the Psalms mentioned above: 
joy, peace, adoration, confession, thanksgiving, trust. 

3. Isaiah 6:1-8. 

God was to Isaiah a holy God, a transcendent God. 
He hears the words of the angels: “Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of 
his glory.” In the temple the prophet Isaiah had a 
vision of God’s holiness and of his own sinfulness 
in the presence of a holy God. He remembered his 
nation, his king, his times, and having his lips 
touched with a live coal from off the altar he dedi- 
cates himself to God and he commits himself to the 
task of bringing about righteousness, social justice, 
and peace in his land. For Isaiah there is adoration, 
awe, humility, confession, dedication, peace. These 
have constituted the experiences of worship through 
the ages. 


4. John 4:24. Think on the meaning of Jesus’ familiar 
words: “God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 


Perhaps no single definition of worship would satisfy 
us, but list on the blackboard a few outstanding ones, 
or better still ask the group of teachers and officers 
to give you their own definition of worship. Perhaps 
the ones given below might be helpful to the group 
in formulating their own: 


Worship is communion with God. 

Worship is the practice of the presence of God. 

In worship, two people are involved— 
One is God— 
The other, one of God’s children. 

Worship is lifting up one’s heart to God and then liv- 
ing his way in his world. 

At the heart of worship lies a fundamental, human 
need—the need to know God. 

be is that time when I enjoy my friendship with 

od. 

Worship is the time when you talk to God, God talks 
to you, and then you feel that you would like to go 
out and do something for him. 
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Worship is adoration. 

Worship is praise. 

Worship is joyous fellowship with God. 

Worship is the cry of the human soul for God. 
Worship is an awareness of the presence of God. 


QuEsTION Two: When do we worship? 

Can you think of some one particular time when you 
know you worshipped? It may be that oftentimes in 
your church service, or in your own department in the 
church school, or in your own private devotions, or 
perhaps in the out-of-doors, God’s presence became 
real to vou. If so, you worshipped. Two or three il- 
lustrations may remind you of some experience of your 
own which was worshipful: 


In 1927 an old gray-haired man led family prayers 
for a group of missionaries. Some of u3 knew that this 
elderly man had been in danger of death by Chinese 
bandits the week before, but no word was said of this 
by the missionary statesman; instead he said, “Let us 
read tonight a psalm of trust,” and he »egan: 


“God is our refuge and strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 

Therefore will not we fear, though the earth do change, 
and though the mountains be shaken into the midst 
of the seas.” 


After reading this psalm of trust, he said, “Let us 
sing a hymn of trust,” and together we sang “How Firm 
a Foundation, Ye Saints of the Lord,” and then he 
prayed that our own trust in God would be as sure and 
as steadfast as the people’s of old. God was so real to 
him, and he talked in such a simple way about his 
trust in God, that he made God real to us and we 
worshipped. 

——o 

It was the Sunday before Christmas, in the late after- 
noon, when a group of men, women, and children made 
their way to the church. There was no light save 
that which came from big white candles in the windows 
of the church. There were tall pines arched over the 
choir loft, and at the back of the choir loft there was 
a blue curtain with a single silver star on it. Two 
platforms—-a higher and a lower one—were laid in 
white, and more white candles were lighted as the 
prophecies of the Christ were given by a group of 
small boys and girls. The choir led in the singing of 
Christmas carols, one after another, unannounced. A 
mother came to the platform and told her tiny child, 
four years old, the Christmas story. 

Later the pastor went to the same platform and a 
group of young people listened to him as he told the 
old Russian legend of Babooska, and as the group of 
young people left the platform they sang “The Kings 
of the East Are Riding Tonight to Bethlehem.” 

Old and young brought forward their offering, and 
many of us felt that God was real, and that we had 
actually been worshipping the Christ Child during the 
whole hour. 





Thanksgiving Day, several years ago, a group of 
church workers, six of us, motored to a quaint village 
on the eastern shore of North Carolina. It was past 
noon when the party arrived, and, as we ate our Thanks- 
































giving lunch down at the water’s edge, we marveled at 
the loveliness of the spot we had reached. 

In the late afternoon, when we started home, we found 
we were headed due west, and it seemed as though we 
were driving straight into the sunset, as we drove along 
laughing and talking together. All of a sudden we 
glimpsed the glory of the sunset, and one of the party 
said, “I have never seen such a lovely evening, we 
ought to sing some evening hymns,” and we did. Some- 
one else broke into our singing and said, “This is a 
perfect day, we ought to say Psalm 103 together,” and 
we did. And some of us realized that whether we had 
planned it or not that we were worshipping together, 
for we felt God’s presence in a very real way as we 
voiced our thanksgiving to him for the loveliness of 
the world he had put us in. 


QuEsTION THREE: How plan for worship? 
For Superintendents and Teachers of Beginner, 
Primary, and Junior Groups: 

Instead of thinking of worship, fellowship, and 
the acquisition of knowledge as occupying separate 
and distinct periods of a program, the leaders of 
children think of them as elements which should 
permeate the whole program. 

When informal teaching induces worship it may 
be difficult for an observer always to know the 
part of the procedure that was “planned” and 
the part that “just happened” as a part of the 
plan. 

Planned moments and moments that “just hap- 
pen” as a part of the plan should both be the 
experience of any group of children. 

The two illustrations which follow may help us 
to understand informal moments of worship: 


A group of Beginners, just before Christmas, had been 
talking about the coming of Jesus, and then had sung 
“Away in a Manger.” ‘The little faces showed a joyous 
reverence, and one child’s voice seemed to sum up the 
emotions of all as he said, ‘“‘That song just makes me 
happy.” A little voice here and there eehoed the feel- 
ing, repeating “It makes me happy, too” and the leader 
added, “Would you like to tell our Heavenly Father 
about it?” 

Soon little heads were bowed and leader and children 
thanked God for sending Jesus, but perhaps the real 
climax in worship was reached when the happiness 
welled up in little hearts and showed in little faces and 
overflowed in the spontaneous “That song just makes 
me happy.” 

A group of Juniors were discussing the way in which 
a Junior can do his or her part in carrying on Jesus’ 
work in the world. 

The leader said, “If Jesus were right here so that you 
could look him in the face and tell him how you feel 
about it, what would you say?” 

One little girl looked thoughtful and said, “I know 
a I’d want to tell him, but I don’t know how to 
say it.” 

The alert leader said, “I wonder if a poem that I 
read not long ago would express what you are think- 
ing?” 

As the words to the song, “Now in the Days of Youth” 
were read the little spokesman happily accepted them 
as the expression of her thought; the rest of the chil- 
dren were included and sang the song in a spirit of 
worship. 


In the first experience reported, the leader had 
hoped that all of the experiences of the hour would 
induce worship. She had not planned for the 
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exact response of the child, but welcomed it and 
used it as a valuable contribution to her purpose. 

In the second experience the leader was hoping 
to make use of the song and had studied carefully 
its possibilities as a contribution to worship. The 
response of the child, of course, made the song 
really effective and made a natural setting for it. 

There are times when Primary and Junior chil- 
dren, especially the latter, enjoy a formal worship 
service which they have had a part in planning. 
This experience is, we feel, more meaningful if it 
is planned as an occasional rather than a regular 
experience. 

The Beginner and Primary and Junior Depart- 
mental Graded lessons are planned with the 
thought of worship in mind. A careful study of 
these materials should prove helpful to teachers 
in the Children’s Division as they attempt to make 
the worship experiences of children more mean- 
ingful. 

Planning for Worship with Intermediates, Seniors, 
and Young People: 

1. Remember that the teacher or the superintendent 

or the Adult adviser of Intermediates, Seniors, 

and Young People plans with them not for 

them. 

Remember you are not planning a set program or 
a demonstration but a brief, simple service of 
ten or fifteen minutes that would help your 
group feel the presence of God—the nearness 
of God. 

3. Plan simply. An elaborate worship service has 
no place in our church school. Sometimes two 
meaningful hymns sung well and a definite 
prayer are sufficient. 

4. Build your service around one central worship- 
ful thought or theme. The need of the group, 
the interest of the group, the seasons, the be- 
liefs and responsibilities of the group ought 
to guide one in the choice of a central thought 
or theme. 

5. See that all materials to be used in the service, 
whether scripture, hymns, poem, or story, are 
in harmony with this central thought or theme. 
It is only in this way that one outstanding im- 
pression can be made in a brief service of ten 
or fifteen minutes. 

6. Study the suggested outline worship service in 
your lesson quarterly and the detail one in The 
Program Builder. Ask yourself these questions: 

Is the theme one that meets some definite need 

of your group? 

Are the hymns familiar to your group? 

What changes would your group have to 

make in the program in order to make it 
meaningful to them? 

7. Would the suggested program, adapted to meet 
your need, be as meaningful as or more mean- 
ingful than one planned entirely by your group? 

8. If your group is small, perhaps you would plan 
for informal worship in your class period rather 
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than a formal worship service. A number of 
Intermediate groups have recently tried this kind 
of planning and found it satisfying. If you need 
further help on planning for formal or informal 

worship, study the books listed on worship for 

Intermediates, Seniors, and Young People, and 

write directly to the Young People’s Division, 

Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

Planning Worship in the Sunday school where all 
departments meet together: 

One group did it this way: The superintendent 
of the Sunday school and two others were ap- 
pointed as a Worship Committee. They began 
to study the meaning of worship. They began to 
plan for their worship services month by month. 
After trying a number of ways, it seemed best to 
have the superintendent in charge of the service 
the first Sunday, the young people the second 
Sunday, the children’s groups the third Sun- 
day, and the adults the fourth Sunday. Each 
group planned a simple, brief service of ten or 
fifteen minutes, keeping in mind one thought—- 
that of helping the group to feel the presence of 
God, the nearness of God. Sometimes this serv- 
ice appealed particularly to the children, some- 
times to the young people, but most of the time 
each service had something of help and inspira- 
tion to all of the groups represented in the Sunday 
school. 

If detailed help is needed in such planning, 
read Worship in the Sunday School, by Martin, 
price $.75. Study the suggestions given under 
“Planning for Worship for Children and Young 
People” and write directly to the Section of Lead- 
ership Training, Box 1176, Richmond, Va., for 
further information. 


QUESTION Four: What hinders worship in our church 
school ? 

List on the blackboard the hindrances ycu have found 
in your own local situation. How many of them can 
be eliminated? Are your hindrances similar to those 
listed below ? 

. Late comers. 

. Inadequate preparation on part of leader. 

. Lack of equipment. 

. No adequate understanding of the meaning of 

worship. 

5. No background of real worship in one’s personal 
life. 

6. Sin in one’s life. 

7. Formality. 

8. Laziness, both physical and spiritual—it costs to 
worship. 

9. Attitudes and atmosphere. 


— Ww Poe 


Question Five: What effect will real worship have 
on our church school? 

Rightly planned, rightly conducted worship services 
have resulted, in many church schools, in a finer spirit 
of reverence. Groups of boys and girls who once were 
restless and noisy and uninterested have become wor- 
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shippers. There is a different atmosphere in the church 
school resulting from this reverence. God has become 
real. There has developed a feeling that no longer 
is the church school going through a form. A note of 
reality is felt. A deepening of the spiritual life is 
manifest, and better worship is expressed in better 
living. 


QUESTION SIx: What is our next step in improving 
our worship services? 

The next step can be decided only after careful 
study and evaluation of the worship services in the 
local Sunday school. Would not one or all of the 
steps listed be a practical approach to improving the 
worship services in your Sunday school ? 

1. Begin on time regularly. 

2. Better preparation for worship on the part of 

those who lead. 

3. Study of the hymn book used, listing hymns that 

are meaningful and worshipful. 

4. Making of the room for worship spotlessly clean 

—a worthy place for worship. 

Dean Sperry, in his book Reality in Wor- 
ship, tells of a colored janitor who was scrub- 
bing the floor of a great cathedral when the 
town was in quarantine and when no serv- 
ices could be held. A visitor said to the 
janitor, “Why are you cleaning up so much 
when you are having no services?” The jani- 
tor replied, “We keep this place clean for 
the eye of God.” 

5. Unnecessary interruptions and disturbances elimi- 

nated. 

6. A plan for the study of worship for Sunday- 

school officers and teachers and older young 
people. 


QUESTION SEVEN: What books and pamphlets will 
help me in my understanding of worship? 
For Beginners, Primaries and Juniors: 
Guiding Kindergarten Children in the Church 
School, by Shields. Price, $.85. 
Teaching Junior Boys and Girls, by Eakin. Price, 
$1.10. 
The Worship of the Little Child, by Baker. Price, 
$.50. 
Worship Training for Primary Children, by 
Blashfield. Price, $.85. 
Training Juniors in Worship, by Jones. Price, 
$.85. 
The Beginners of the Church (Pamphlet). Price, 
$.10. 
The Primary Children of the Church (Pamphlet). 
Price, $.10. 
The Juniors of the Church (Pamphlet). Price, 
$.10. 
Departmental Graded Teacher’s Quarterly. 
For Intermediate, Senior, and Young People’s 
Groups: 
Christian Worship for American Youth, by 
Athearn. Price, $2.50. 
Adolescent Worship, by Verkuyl. Price, $1.50. 




















































Training Young People in Worship, by Shaver 
and Stock. Price, $.90. 

Worship in the Young People’s Division of the 
Church, by Binford. Price, $.10. 

Youth at Worship, by Gates. Price, $.15. 

For Pastors, Superintendents, and Workers. 

Worship in the Sunday School, by Martin. Price, 
$.75. 

Creative Worship, by Bradley. Price, cloth, $.50. 

The Recovery of Worship, by Fiske. Price, $2.50. 

Reality in Worship, by Sperry. Price, $1.75. 

Manual for Training in Worship, by Hartshorne. 
Price, $1.50. 


PRACTICAL OUTCOMES 
1. A better understanding and appreciation of the 
meaning of Christian worship. 
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Do 


. Better preparation on the part of those who lead in 
worship. 


3. A beginning made in the reading of pamphlets, ar- 


ticles, and books on worship. 
The following were bought by this group of 
teachers: 

Guiding Kindergarten Children in the Church 
School, by Shields. 

Christian Worship for Americon Youth, by 
Athearn. 

Worship in the Young People’s Division of 
the Church, by Binford. 

Youth at Worship, by Gates. 


4. A finer spirit of reverence in the Sunday school. 
5. Definite plans made for a study class in worship. 





Our Farewell Gift to Our Friend 


Mr. Magill was 
leaving us, after thirty- 
ne vears of faithful 
and efficient service as 
Executive Secretary of 
one of the great Com- 
mittees of the Church 
—a Committee whose 
employees, at the Rich- 
mond headquarters, 
alone, number fifty-two. 

Some of these em- 
ployees had worked 
with Mr. Magill most 
of the years of his serv- 
ice—many had _ never 
worked with anyone 
else. Mr. Magill had 
helped us in innumer- 
able ways—with per- 
sonal or business ad- 
vice, with the granting of an extra needed vacation 
for rest or recuperation. We all appreciated the fact 
that, during these trying years of the depression, Mr. 
Magill had been anxious to look after the welfare 
of these fellow employees, that he had regretted the 
necessity for repeated cuts in wages and salaries, and 
that one of his added anxieties during this time had 
been the fear of having to cut the working force of 
the Committee. These were the personal ties which 
bound us to him. 

Because time, which brings so many changes, was 
separating us from a friend, we were anxious, in bid- 
ding him farewell, to give him something which would 
remain as a token of an enduring friendship. From 
the first, on every floor of our building, there sprang 
up a spontaneous expression of this desire. 

When the gift finally was selected, it was one to 
which every one had contributed, not only materially, 


but in the matter of advice and approval. We chose 
a beautiful, plain silver bowl, and four single, silver 
candlesticks, each engraved with the initials R. E. M. 
The bowl bore in addition an inscription of apprecia- 
tion. 


To 
Robert Edward Magill 


With love and esteem 
from 
His fellow workers 


in 
The Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
September—1934 


With the gift was sent the following letter: 


DEAR Mr. MAGILL: 


We are writing this note to accompany the remem- 
brance gift which goes to you from all of your fellow- 
workers in the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
in Richmond. 

We would like to emphasize the unity of this action 
taken by all of us here. Every person in the building 
is connected definitely with the gift. 

We would also like to say that it had a spontaneity 
which was gratifying to all of us and we are sure will 
be to you. We believe the voluntary nature of this 
gift and the spirit in which it was done will always 
be a gratification to you. 

It is also a tribute from us to your faithfulness and 
efficiency in the work represented by this committee 
through the years. We do not believe that anything 
further need be said because the record stands for itself. 

In conclusion, we send it to you, hoping and believ- 
ing that in the years to come it will remind you of the 
respect and affection in which you were held in this 
building. 

May we wish for you and all the members of your 
family the blessing of God in all your life and work. 

We are signing this not only as your co-workers, but 
with great sincerity 


Your friends, 


' 
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Kagawa and Communism 
By HELEN TOPPING 


Iwakura was imprisoned on a charge of com- 
munism. After her release she committed suicide. 

In happy contrast to this tragedy is the story of the 
young woman whom I found talking with Dr. Kagawa 
when I reached his office yesterday. She had been 
waiting since early morning to see him, for a stream 
of callers had occupied him. She wished plenty of 
time, and he intended, to give her all she needed. For 
she had recently been released from more than a year’s 
imprisonment for communism. She was arrested when 
about half way through her course at the Woman’s 
Higher Normal School. As a day pupil, she had been 
very useful to the communists’ organization in carry- 
ing communications to and from the school. Even 
her younger sister, though quite ignorant of what she 
was carrying, was expelled from her school because 
she had a communist paper in her possession which she 
had been asked to deliver. ‘The elder sister was also 
converted to communism through her Normal School 
sister and was imprisoned for a time, then released be- 
cause of her recantation. ‘The father is an agricul- 
turalist with a doctor’s degree. He raises dahlias, but 
the dahlias have not been selling well recently and 
the family had great hopes of this brilliant daughter 
when, after graduation, she could earn a good salary 
as a teacher. They were making every sacrifice to help 
her through her education. When she plunged them 
all into such dire distress, the mother came in tears to 
Mrs. Kagawa asking help. Mrs. Kagawa gave her 
Dr. Kagawa’s books to read and told her to tell the 
two sisters in prison that there was a better way of 


[vs year a granddaughter of the famous Prince 


bringing about social solutions than through commun- 
ism. When the elder sister was released, Mrs. Kagawa 
arranged for her to go to Dr. Kagawa’s Farmers’ Gos- 
pel School near Kobe where she helped with serving 
the meals. The girl returned transformed, saying she 
had never in her life had such a happy time. Now, 
through Kagawa’s introduction, she is serving at the 
Imperial University Y. M. C. A. 

But the second sister was not so easily converted. 
She told Dr. Kagawa that, even though her mother 
did tell her, while in prison, of the Christian way of 
saving society, she had been stubborn and not im- 
pressed. Since her release, however, she has been at- 
tending church, and having personal contact with Dr. 
Kagawa, and a change has come in her attitude. Not 
yet fully understanding the Christian way, she came 
again to be taught. Dr. Kagawa told her of one of 
the earlier callers, the same morning, a young man 
employed in one of the University Students Codpera- 
tives which Kagawa sponsors. This young man had 
also been arrested and imprisoned as a communist sus- 
pect. He came yesterday to report his complete change 
of heart and to apologize to Dr. Kagawa for having 
caused him such embarrassment. Kagawa told the 
young woman that many young people go through the 
same experience. He showed her his book published 
in 1920 on Principles of Psychological Economics and 
said, “It is very unpopular with the young people be- 
cause it does not have a revolution in it. But this is 
the way that all must come to eventually for real eco- 
nomic reconstruction. There is no other way than the 
Christian way.” 

From The Kagawa Fellowship Bulletin. 





Eye-G ate 


By HARRY H. BRYAN, Tokushima, Japan 


N TOKUSHIMA recently the gospel of Christ has 
been penetrating “through the eye-gate into the city 
of man-soul.” Kagawa’ s great novel, One Grain of 

Wheat, was shown in the local movie house for a solid 
week to packed houses. Before each performance Dr. 
Charles A. Logan, persona grata of the Tokushima 
populace, was asked to make introductory remarks 
about his friend, the author, and about the inner mean- 
ing of the picture. The story deals with the outreaches 
of the gospel as conceived by Kagawa, and is centered 
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in the life of one Christian woman who gave her life 


in self-sacrificing, self-denying service. Besides the 
performances at the theatre, the picture was exhibited 
at many schools and other places in the district and 
Dr. Logan spoke each time. The week went down in 
the history of Christianity in Tokushima as a great 
witness to Christ. In appreciation of what Dr. Logan 
did to help them, the managers presented him a hand- 
some flower urn in bronze, appropriately engraved. 
Some months later the famous picture, “Kings of 
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Kings,” was brought to Tokushima by the theatre and 
extensively advertised by the churches as well as by 
the management. People went from house to house 
selling tickets, and the response was favorable. There 
were great crowds of people to see this portrayal of the 


life of Christ, and many caught for the first time a° 


vision of the wonderful Saviour. 

A few weeks ago, again as a strictly commercial ven- 
ture on the part of the owners of the theatre, the muchly 
acclaimed picture “The Sign of the Cross,” was brought 
to Tokushima. There seemed an enthusiastic inter- 
est on the part of the people in this great historical 
production. There was a distinct spirit of reverence 
the time that the foreigners were present, at least, when 
the scenes depicting the great suffering for Christ’s 
sake were flashed on the screen. The great joy in the 
face of impending death rather than deny their Saviour 
seemed to strike many hearts in the audience. After- 
wards, in personal contacts, we used our opportunities 
to go into the deeper meaning of coming out into the 
open and confessing Christ despite the cost involved. 
There are so many people who claim Christ in their 
personal lives and yet are not active in telling the 
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experience that has come to them, nor are they seek- 
ing the followship of those in the church. We feel 
that this is one of the great needs. of Japan—to get 
those who name the name of Christ to be united in 
his service. Should I call the roll of prominent peo- 
ple in state and local government, and in the colleges 
of the city, who are Christians, you would see what 
I mean by this statement. On the authority of Kagawa 
San we learned the other day that the wives of five 
of the National Cabinet Ministers and several of the 
ministers themselves consider that they are Christians 
because they have received the Word of God. Pray 
that these people and all like them might come to know 
the deeper joy of brave witnessing in his name. 

It is our earnest hope that the pictures recently shown 
in Tokushima and in all parts of Japan might have 
great results in the advancement of the Kingdom. 
Those who would never hear the gospel in church, who 
might never take a book or pamphlet to read, have 
now some conception of the gospel. ‘Through the 
eye-gate” is one of God’s ways “into the city of man- 
soul,” thought Bunyan, and we agree with him. 





Apostles to Japan 


By MRS. HARRY H. BRYAN, Tokushima, Japan 


O YOU ever feel like the Apostle Paul? We do, 
often, as we look about on these struggling new 
churches, these hearts breaking away from idol- 

atry and faced with so many questions and problems; 
when we meet a Silas or a Timothy, or when we hear 
a call to “come over and help.” A few weeks ago 
we felt ourselves very close to that great pioneer as 
he visited Athens. Shall I tell you about it? 

The time: A Sunday afternoon in March. 

The place: The auditorium of the big (1,200) girls’ 
High School of Tokushima. 

The occasion: The school concert, one of the events 
of the year. 

I must admit that the Bryans had gone in a protest- 
ing spirit. We had other plans for that Sunday after- 
noon. But my school girls had brought the tickets and 
I knew that they would be looking for us. Not a thing 
would I do to lose that little group which was coming 
for English and Bible study. And the spirit said 
“Go”! We have to listen to that voice here—there are 
too many chances of irreparable mistakes if we make 
our own decisions. 

The auditorium is crowded with proud parents and 
interested friends. The movable benches have been 
pushed so close together that the long legged foreigners 
must double up like jack-knives. We are the only 
seyojin (westerners) and we feel many pairs of black 
eyes turned our way, and overhear remarks on our 
“high noses” and general appearance. But we are 


used to being curiosities and don’t mind in the least. 


We are a little late in arriving, not expecting the 
program to begin on time (the trains are the only things 
over here that do!). But they have begun. Fifteen 
tiny boys from the Normal Department’s practice kin- 
dergarten are marching on the stage. They wear the 
usual white pinafore over their blue uniforms and carry 
wooden guns over their shoulders. ‘There they go, 
“goose stepping” behind their miniature captain, up 
and down. ‘Present arms, shoulder arms, aim, fire!” 
Shrill little voices sing their martial air while the 
teacher accompanies on a grand piano. It is only an- 
other evidence of the spirit of militarism that is every- 
where so distressingly evident. Loud bursts of ap- 
plause follow these soldiers-in-embryo as they march 
solemnly off the stage. 

The other numbers follow closely—piano solos and 
duets, vocal solos, choruses. The selections are inter- 
esting—-several from Chopin, Brahm’s Lullaby, Sweet 
and Low (in English) and several from Japanese com- 
posers (inimitable rhythm). 

Here comes the fourth-year class and I spot my girls 
in the line. They are all in their uniforms—blue 
skirts, white blouses. ‘Those we know give us fleet- 
ing smiles, taking care they don’t lose step. Now they 
are all on the stage, though it certainly does not look 
big enough to hold them. There must be seventy or 
eighty, perfectly and promptly lined up. The pianist 
begins the accompaniment. I hardly believe my ears. 
I look at the program in my hand. From the hiero- 
glyphics there I spell out “ha-re-ru-ya ko-ru-su”—the 
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Missions 


“Hallelujah Chorus from Handel’s Messiah!” Here 
in heathen Tokushima, in a government-controlled 
school where pupils and teachers bow down to their 
Emperor’s picture, they are singing the Hallelujah 
Chorus! The words have been put into Japanese but 
we understand them— 


“King of kings and Lord of lords! 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah, 

King of kings and Lord of Lords! 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah.” 


My mind goes back to a day in the auditorium of 
Converse College. I can still feel the thrill that passed 
over that great audience as the majesty of those words 
swept them to their feet. I look around me now. This 
audience is as impassive as only Orientals can be. To 
them it is only a piece of classical music. The song 
pours out “And he shall reign for ever and ever, 
Hallelujah.” What is the reaction on these minds of 
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that triumphant assertion? Now the music is reiterat- 
ing the promises revealed to John on Patmos— 


“The kingdoms of this world shall become the Kingdom 
of the Lord and of his Christ, 
And He shall reign forever and ever.” 
And again that joyous acclaim— 


“King of kings and Lord of lords, 
And He shall reign forever and ever, 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah!” 

O Paul at Athens! O messengers of the Cross in 
Japan! How we long to bring these hearts to the feet 
of the King to worship in spirit and in truth. Ye 
people of Japan—Whom therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
ship, him would we declare unto you. And this we 
must do until the kingdoms of this world become the 
Kingdom of the Lord. O glorious day when every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess and the new 
heaven and earth reverberate with the hallelujah chorus 
of the blessed! 





A Changed Home 






By MARY LEE SLOAN, Suchowfu, China 


BOUT five years ago, Mrs. Kan accepted Christ 
as her Saviour, and since that time she has suf- 
fered untold persecution. Her husband has 

beaten her, and her son and his wife have cursed her 
and made her life miserable continually. Last fall, 
when she moved back to her old home in the country, 
she was greatly distressed because there was no church 
in the village. She remarked one day that the church 
was just like Heaven, as it was the only place where 
she could be happy. Whenever there was a church 
service Mrs. Kan was always there, in spite of the 
suffering she knew she must endure when she returned 
to her home. 

Not long since Mrs. Kan walked into the Bible 
School, leading an older woman whom she introduced 
as her sister-in-law. They were both radiantly happy, 
and after the first few words of greeting, Mrs. Kan 
began telling us of the change in her home. There 
are now no beatings and cursings for her, but, in- 
stead, the husband, the son, and the daughter-in-law 
are sitting at her feet, seeking knowledge of the 
Saviour whom she has been following. 

Every Sunday now Mrs. Kan’s kinsmen in the vil- 
lage of Kan Ko Tz (named for the Kan family), and 
some of their neighbors gather at her home for a 
service. She says she doesn‘t know very much, but 
she reads to them from her Short Steps to Great Truths 
(by Dr. P. F. Price), and explains the truths as best 
she can. She can’t carry a tune to save her life, but 
she says they sing. Those who have musical ears just 
naturally shiver a bit at the thought of the noise that 
gtoup must make when they sing, but, oh! how it must 





gladden the heart of the Master, and I am sure it is 
sweet music to him. 

Several days before Mrs. Kan left she went to the 
hospital for an operation on one of her eyes. The day 
that the bandage was taken off, I went in to see her. 
There she sat on the side of her bed, with the band- 
age pushed up on her forehead, reading her ‘Short 
Steps” to one of the other patients in the ward. When 
I remonstrated with her for straining her eye, she re- 
marked that she had forgotten the eye when she found 
the patient in the next bed so willing and anxious to 
hear the gospel. 

When Mrs. Kan went back home I gave her a 
Testament with large characters, so that now she will 
be able to read her Testament as well as her Short 
Steps to Great Truths. I think I have never given a 
gift that was more genuinely appreciated. She clasped 
it to her breast, patting it lovingly, while tears of joy 
filled her eyes. 

This poor woman has suffered much for her Master, 
and now he is rewarding her with the joy of bringing 
her family to him. There are many other struggling 
women and girls out here just like Mrs. Kan. We are 
trying to reach them through the Short Term Bible 
School, to teach them more of the “Great Truths,” so 
that they can go back to their homes and win their 
own families and neighbors. We are grateful to the 
friends at home who helped us with the Birthday Of- 
fering, but we want to remind them that we also covet 
their prayers as we use the gift. May the Lord lead 
us every step of the way, that we may use every cent 
of the money wisely and for his glory. 


























“Tell Them with Your Life™ 


By LOIS J. ERICKSON, Takamatsu, Japan 


Mission in Japan, while on tour in Canada, 

asked some school girls to pray for one of her 
pupils, a child named Naragiku—“Chrysanthemum of 
Nara.” Long afterwards she spoke again in the same 
town, and a woman came to her and said, “I have never 
forgotten your first talk to us, and I have prayed for 
Nara-Chrysanthemum every day for twenty years.” 

Her parents took her to the Poole School in Osaka 
because they were at their wits’ end to manage her. 
They were ardent Buddhists, and hated Christianity, 
but the girl had such a dreadful disposition that they 
could not endure her in the home. When she was con- 
verted the question came, “How can I tell my par- 
ents?” And her teacher said, “Tell them first with 
your life.” 

So the next time she went home she began at once 
to help with the kitchen work. And when her brother 
pulled out all her paint tubes and squeezed the gaudy 
colors over her cherished pictures, she only said, “Oh, 
what a mess! Come help Sister to clean it up.” 

Her mother heard and thought, “Something has hap- 
pened.”” And when she asked what it was, the girl 
replied, “I’ve given my heart to Christ.” 

Then began a terrible persecution. She was taken 
from school, and her Bible was burned. But she said 
to her teacher, “They can’t take the hymns and the 
verses from my heart.” 

Time went on, and she was forcibly married to a 
brewer. He, too, hated Christianity, and would not 
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let her go to church. On rare occasions. she slipped 
back to the school for an hour or so and had a Bible 
lesson with her teachers. 

Twenty-five years went by. Crysanthemum’s life was 
hard. She detested her husband’s business and his com- 
panions. Her family responsibilities were heavy. In 
his old age her father came to live with her, and the 
care she had to give him was difficult. Gradually her 
husband wasted all his own money and hers and fell 
into debt. Their only son died. 

Then she rose up and made her own demands. The 
hateful business must be closed. She must have re- 
ligious freedom. And to atone in part for the harm 
her house had done to others, she determined to teach 
the evils of drink to the children of the fishermen near 
her. 

Long before this, Miss Gillespie had lost sight of 
her. Both had left Osaka. And now the teacher 
moved again, and looked about to see if she could 
find any of her former pupils. Naragiku is an odd 
name, and Miss Gillespie recognized it at once. 

“You must come and talk to my fisher-children,” 
was the delighted request when they met. 

So Miss Gillespie, too, began a weekly class for 
the little ones. They were tattered and dirty and sore- 
eyed and unmanageable, and often the work seemed 
hopeless. Naragiku helped Miss Gillespie to get 
settled in the new town, and found a building in which 
she could hold services. 

(Continued on page 767) 





What Do You Offer Which Buddhism Cannot Give? 


By LOIS R. MUNROE, Takamatsu, Japan 


UBO’S father had begun to drink, and drinking 
K demanded money. Saké bills ran up, so he took 

her to the factory and sold her for thirty dollars, 
to slave her young life away for three years, from dawn 
to dark. 

Kubo never saw him sober, for she crept out soon 
after daybreak, and while he still was in a drunken 
stupor; and by night, when she returned, he was al- 
ready out at the tavern. He gave her only two cents 
pin money, occasionally. The sister shared the same 
fate. 

Kubo had heard of the mission and, one day in des- 
peration, she went to ask if the missionary could find 
work for her in the city. She said she could not stand 
it any longer. The missionary said, “Well, let us see; 
but a better plan would be to save your father.” 

The girl listened eagerly, and whenever she could, 
on the two rest days each month, she came to hear 
more of God’s power to save from sin. Noticing her 
closely, the missionary saw the girl was talented. 

One day she suggested naving her study to be a 
kindergarten teacher. But the money problem was 
that, even if the teacher paid her fee at school, the 
father would object to losing the gain her work at the 
factory brought. 


She had prayed, and in the end, he said, “Well, if it 
is for any such gain as that, from factory girl to 
teacher, I’ll give up drink and do without the money.” 
This is a true story. He was actually reformed. 

The younger brother was sent to High School. One 
day the chemistry professor called the father and said, 
“Your son is too clever to go on here. He has fin- 
ished four years. (In Japan five years are required 
for graduation.) Let him go up for the examination 
for higher work. I suggest that he become a wireless 
operator.” The result was that, out of 1,600 contest- 
ants, only fifteen were selected and he was one of 
them! 

He is not yet twenty years old and has already done 
two years study in six months, and has been sent on 
ships abroad, operating the wireless. 

Kubo herself? She made so brilliant a record that 
they would have retained her at school as an instructor, 
but she has returned to work in the mission. 

As a result the whole village is transformed, I am 
told. Certain it is that the people are ready to listen 
to a gospel which has changed one household before 
their very eyes. For the clever Japanese do ask, 
“WHAT DO YOU OFFER WHICH BUDDHISM 
CANNOT GIVE?” 
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A Lady of Japan 
By L. C. M. SMYTHE, Nagoya, Japan 


HE above picture I consider most interesting for 
its true Japanese atmosphere, and, for anyone 


interested in the Golden Castle College of 
Nagoya, it is very full of meaning. The lady in the 
picture is Mrs. Hiroma, and for us in Nagoya to say 
“Mrs. Hiroma,” and to say “Golden Castle School,” 
are almost the same thing. 

Mrs. Hiroma was a student in the school in its very 
earliest days, when its founder, Mrs. Randolph, was 
still teaching. She is full of all sorts of anecdotes and 
reminiscences of that time, as for instance, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s lack of skill in the Japanese language, and 
her inability to remember the students’ names, so she 
called them all indiscriminately, “Girl.” But the 
“girls” were very fond of the old lady and Mrs. 
Hiroma paints a very attractive picture of that period. 

Soon after her graduation she became a teacher in 
her alma mater, and marriage did not interfere with 
her activities. For thirty-three years she has taught 
in the school, teaching English, Bible, acting for many 
years as school treasurer, and giving herself unstint- 
ingly in every direction. I think there has been literally 
nothing that Mrs. Hiroma would not do, if she felt 
It was for the good of the Kinjo Jo Gakko, as the 
Japanese name was. And any teacher or student in 
trouble, any one wanting to ask a question about the 
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school, past or present, could always get willing help 
from Mrs. Hiroma. Her knowledge of English, and 
sympathy with a foreigner’s viewpoint have been a 
tremendous help and comfort to many young foreign 
teachers tackling a new job in the school. The present 
writer is one of that number. 


But vears have come to the little lady, and at the 
end of the last scholastic year she withdrew from the 
active connection with the school. The picture shows 
her sitting in absolutely correct Japanese style, sur- 
rounded by tokens of esteem which she received; a 
really beautiful enlarged photographic portrait of her- 
self, a clock, a testimonial, a Bible, and two gold screens 
which make the background of the picture. In addi- 
tion, she was one of the first teachers in Japan to 
receive recognition from the National Association of 
Girls’ Schools on account of her thirty years of service. 

She has retired from her active connection with the 
school, but she has been made an honorary teacher. 
Her heart is always in the school and her body is very 
often there too. Scarcely a week passes that she does 
not appear, and we hope that she can continue to do 
so for many years to come. This article is a very un- 
worthy tribute to a loyal teacher, a sincere Christian, 
and an estimable friend. 











Give Them a Chance 


By J. KELLY UNGER, Soonchun, Korea 


“And it fell; and great was the fall of it.” 
“And it fell not; for it was founded upon a rock.” 


6 \ AIT a minute preacher. I don’t want you 
praying for me. You can pray for my 
dead wife, if you want to, but do not pray 

for me.” 

“TI want to give my life in service for Christ.” 

I have had two experiences lately. They are de- 
scribed above. On hearing of the death of a young 
woman not very far from our home, I went out to see 
her husband. It was pouring rain, and the young man, 
dressed in silks, met us on the front porch of his home. 
He was very polite but not warm to any words of 
comfort I tried to give him. We talked of things in 
general, then after expressing my sympathy for him, 
I asked him if I might pray with him. He failed 
to answer, so I bowed my head and was just ready to 
pray when he said, “Wait a minute preacher, I don’t 
want you praying for me. You can pray for my dead 
wife, if you want to, but don’t pray for me.” I should 
judge that this young man was about 28 years of age, 
and his wife was about the same age. He was deeply 
hurt by his loss and until this time had said very 
little, but his attitude changed and he told me he did 
not believe in prayer, that it was all bosh, that Jesus, 
if he lived, was a mere man, and that it was foolish 
to believe that he could save anybody. Said he, “I 
am a Socialist. My brother is in jail now for socialistic 
propaganda, and I believe in it too.” 

I raised my head from the attitude of prayer to listen 
to this tirade and to say what I could of truth under 
the conditions. He had gone to church and knew the 
facts of Christianity. He had a New Testament which 
he never thought of reading. All that I could do was 
to point him to the Saviour whom he scorned, pray for 
him in my innermost being, and tell him that I could 
not pray for his dead wife, and then leave. 

In all my years in Korea I had never had a Korean 
to refuse to let me pray for him. These Korean people 
have so many lovely traits, are so prone to accept the 
gospel, that this thing came to me as a very distinct 
shock, I asked myself, what does it mean? And I 
think it has a very sure meaning and points to a cer- 
tain situation. 

This young man had just returned from seven years’ 
study in Japan. He had come under the influence of 
socialism and atheism. He had lived where there was 
no Sabbath. Take away our Christian Sabbath and 
you undermine one of the surest means of the living 
gospel. Japanism had ruined this young man. There 
is a growing tendency to all things Japanese here now. 
They think Japanese education is the only education; 
that their boys will get government jobs, have position 
with the leaders, and be looked upon as highly edu- 
cated, if they go to Japan for this purpose. 

There are leaders among our Korean Christians who 
are saying that our mission schools are no good. Elders, 
preachers and deacons are sending their boys to govern- 


ment schools right next door to our Christian schools. 
Yes, those schools have teachers who do not believe 
in God; teach that Christ, if he ever lived, was just 
a mere man, scorn the Bible, and offer absolutely noth- 
ing that should appeal to a Christian. Their offerings 
are as the house built upon the sand. 

Now for the other picture. The other day one of 
our fine Korean preachers came in looking for me. 
Following him were two young boys. I consider it 
an honor when I have two or more boys following me. 
I want to tell you about one of these boys. 

Take a look at his pic- 
ture. Hasn’t he a fine 
face? Do you want him, 
ten years later, to refuse to 
let me pray with him be- 
cause he believes prayer is 
silly and that God does not 
hear? This boy and the 
preacher said they had 
taken a chance in coming 
to see me, they had even 
taken the chance of selling 
all the mother of the boy 
had (the father was dead) 
—their house, for which 
they had received $5.85. 
This total amount the 
preacher put into my hand. It was surely life money. 
Not one cent did the mother have left. She has one 
more boy 11 years old. So with the money in hand 
the boy must go through school or go without any edu- 
cation. 

The mother will get along some way. She has a 
job that pays nine cents a day and on that she will 
support herself and little son. I could not turn that 
boy down, could you? He had finished the sixth 
grade in the country school where he lived and was 
third from the top in a class of sixty. His bright face, 
attractive manner and willingness, that is unusual, to 
do any kind of work, appealed to me. I had a talk 
with him and he wants to be a servant of Jesus Christ, 
to dedicate himself to the cause of our Saviour. He 
had $5.85 and the heart to dig. He has faith that 
will finish this task, but he needs someone to make 
it possible for him to work. I took him into the brass 
factory and he has done a lot of sweating, but always 
with a smile. He has spent his money on his books 
and uniform, and it takes what he makes to pay his 
board and fuel, but what he needs is for you to help 
us keep the Industrial School running so that this boy 
can earn his way. O, so many are investing their 
money in things that fail, in fads that fade, here is a 
chance to invest in a fine Christian boy, and who can 
tell the power, the untold returns invested in a Chris- 
tian boy! 
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See the fellow with the cornet! He is a fine fellow, 
really talented. He comes from a Christian home, but 
a home of dire poverty. He was doing without an 
education because they 
could not give it to him. 

One of our missionaries 
saw him out in the coun- 
try and told me about him 
—a leader, a singer, a cor- 
netist—there he was in the 
village going to waste— 
could I give him a job? 
Sure I could and I wrote 
him to come. My! How 
surprised I was to make 
such a find. He will be a 
force for Christ some day, 
if I can get him educated. 
Now he is at work and a 
happier boy you could not 
find. But the Industrial School must run if he is to 
continue to work. 


When I was at home on furlough in 1929 things 
were going fine, and a friend gave us a nice present 
of stock in a Power Company. I had never had so 
much money at once. Even a missionary like me got 


sort of cocked up over so much. But I am in receipt 
of a letter from the company which indicates to my 
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mind that the stock has gone glimmering. I have 
some stock out here that is paying larger dividends 
and loading my life with happiness. It is in boys, 
and they are boys who are saying to me, “I want to 
give my life in service for Christ.” And I am giving 
them, not money, but the opportunity to work their way 
through a Christian school where they are taught that 
the blood of Christ, his Son, cleanseth from all sin. 

A good deal of experience has taught me that the 
best way to help anyone is to make them help them- 
selves, to open the door of opportunity, to give a strong 
young man a hard job, to let a fellow sing while he 
is sweating in a good cause. It is a fact that, among 
the poor, those who have from birth had almost noth- 
ing can be very easily spoiled with gifts. 

What we are trying to do out here is to open the 
door of hard work and opportunity and service. Yes, 
the house was built upon a rock, and here we are hav- 
ing the boys bring the rocks for the foundation. Look 
at the picture, at the bottom of this page, of some of 
the work they have done. ‘These brass articles are 
sold all over the world, and yet they are made here 
in this little out-of-the-way corner of the world by boys 
who have never slept on a bed, but sleep on a dirt- 
and-oil-paper floor; by boys who never sat in a chair 
until they came to school; by boys who eat rice, pickle, 
and dried fish three times a day (sometimes only twice 
a day) and who live on the border line of want. But 
look at the work of their hands. Kind reader, order 
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some of these articles and thereby enable boys to get 
work. 

They work with their hands, but they use their 
hearts. Look at the fourth picture. This is a group 
of students and teachers. One of the teachers and the 
three boys are going on a preaching tour to islands 
off the coast of Korea. The teacher to the left is the 
head of the brass factory and is a product of our school. 
Instead of telling the preacher he does not want him 
praying for him, he is giving his life for these boys 
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and going with them on a preaching tour. The little 
fellow with the trombone is a talented boy whose folks 
do not think he needs an education, but he has stayed 
here in school and has gone hungry (dcing without 
meals) to get an education. The next boy with the 
cornet is the one told about above. ‘The third boy, 
you would fall in love with if you could talk to him. 
He was the preacher for the group on this tour. He 
has a big voice and a fine manner; talks out what he 
thinks and no doubt about it. The teacher in the rear 
with the straw hat on is another product of the school, 
and he is now the head of the whole institution, lead- 
ing 350 boys to know and love Christ. 

Where would you find anywhere a group of grammar 
and high school students who volunteered to spend part 
of their vacation going to distant islands with flies, 
mosquitoes, and ignorance to greet them? And the 
students of the school paid all expenses. 

“J want to give my life in service for Christ.” That 
is the spirit of our boys. And how to make this gift 
possible is my problem. I am telling you who read this, 
how easy it is. Keep the Industrial School running 
over here where boys are waiting for a chance to work, 
and we, their leaders, are waiting for the chance to 
teach, and where the Holy Spirit is waiting to use you 
and us to fill their lives with worth and service and 
love. 





An Evangelistic Trip to Quelpart, Korea 


By CHARLES A. LOGAN, Tokushima, Japan 


an evangelistic trip to the island of Quelpart, 

Korea. We went at the invitation of Mr. Swi- 
cord, of the Korea Mission, and the Quelpart Presby- 
tery. 

Taking the steamer from Shimonoseki, we sailed to 
Mokpo and spent Sunday. Most of the members of 
the Mokpo station were still in mission meeting in 
Kwangju, but we found Miss Margaret Hopper at 
church and she brought us to her home. She gave 
us those Kentcky rolls, like the ones “mother used to 
make,” and peaches with whipped cream, and consented 
to accompany Martha to the island. 

In the afternoon we met our good fellow-missionary, 
Miss Julia Martin. She is a burning fire and is un- 
dertaking to send the gospel to the 1,700 islands in 
the archipelago south of Mokpo. We were so glad 
to meet our good friend, Bruce Cumming, too. He and 
Miss Hopper are being pressed by officials in Mokpo 
to bring their students to the Japanese shrines, but 
unless the Japanese officials will say we are wor- 
shipping the true and living God, the Father of all 
men, I hardly think they will succeed in coercing Mr. 
Cumming and Miss Hopper. They will suffer first. 

Quelpart is about 100 knots to the south of Mokpo. 
Martha and I went on ahead of Mr. Swicord and 
Miss Hopper. This gave me an opportunity to look 
up the Japanese community, to discover some Chris- 


M DAUGHTER, Martha, and I recently made 


tians, and to have a meeting in the Japanese hotel that 
night with about sixty in attendance. We hope a 
Japanese church will be established in Quelpart. 

Our Japanese friends took us for a walk and showed 
us the three holes in the ground from which tradition 
says the three ancestors of the Quelpartians ascended 
and married three Japanese women who had been 
exiled and carried to these shores. From these three 
families have come the numerous descendants of Ko, 
Fu, and Yang. The population of the island is 
250,000. 

Quelpart is sixty miles long and twenty-five miles 
wide. It was formed by eruptions of the volcano, 
Kanrazan, and the whole island is covered with lava 
stones and boulders. ‘The people have gathered the 
stones and built thousands of miles of fences around 
the fields, and also made their homes of them. They 
gather sea-weed for fertilizer and make soil for their 
fields and pastures. But farming is difficult, so 50,000 
people go to Osaka, Japan, for seasonal work. ‘The 
women are divers, and go into the sea all the year 
round for shells, fish, and many other marine products. 

Quelpart has been evangelized by the Korean 
Church. The General Assembly of Korea sent mis- 
sionaries there. They have eighteen churches and have 
organized themselves into the Presbytery of Quelpart. 

Upon the arrival of Mr. Swicord and Miss Hopper 
the next morning, they hired an auto and took us 
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twenty miles to the south to a town where presbytery 
was in session. One of the Christian women, a diver, 
turned over her entire home to us and lived in an 
outhouse while we were there. Where can you match 
such cordiality? We spoke once a day to the preach- 
ers, Officers, and Bible women in the daytime, and 
preached to an audience of 200 at night. The bless- 
ing of the Lord was upon us. 

After three days we sent Miss Hopper and Martha 
back to Mokpo, but Mr. Swicord and I went on twenty 
miles to Mosulpo where there is a larger church. Three 
hundred were in attendance on Sunday, and I have 
never seen so many elderly people in a church. After 
the opening day, the rains descended for five days, 
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but the people were blessed. Some had come ten and 
fifteen miles, and remained all night in the church. 

On the return trip we were detained by a torrential 
stream flooding down from the mountain for thirty 
hours. I was doing my best not to get drowned, but 
I almost lost my life at that river. By the grace of 
the Lord I was washed ou! rather than down the 
stream. This delay cut down our meetings in the 
church in the capital from seven to four meetings, 
but I was able also to meet my Japanese friends 
again, and have a very good meeting with a dozen 
women. 

Afterwards we were glad to have a week of rest and 
refreshment in Chunju with our many friends and 
relatives there. 





Value of Christian Colleges in China 


By PROF. JAS. LEWIS HOWE, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


ECENTLY I had occasion to write that the hope 
of China les in her young men and women, 
especially. those now in college. The older men 
think largely in terms of their particular provinces, 
and the older women have no occasion to think at all; 
young China, men and women, is coming more and 
more to think in terms of China as a national unit. 
There has just come to me the last number of 
Campus Life, the publication of Hangchow Christian 
College. In an article, “What Is Young China Think- 
ing About,” is given a list of the titles at a recent 
oratorical contest for the middle schools affiliated with 
the college. As these are original productions, the list 
is indicative of the thought of the boys and girls of 
Christian schools. Here it is: 
1. What Can Christian Schools Contribute to 
China’s Educational Program? 


2. What Chinese Youth Can Save China. 
3. A Call to the Farm. 

4. Virtue Is the Key to Greatness. 

5. A Chinese Student Looks to the West. 

6. What Women Can Do for China. 

7. The Second Great World War. 

8. Rural Recovery and National Hopes. 


9. The New Life Movement. 

10. China’s Way Out. 

11. Preparedness and China. 

This corresponds very closely to the topics of a simi- 
lar contest to which I listened at the college two years 
ago. Two ideas stood out prominently in both pro- 
grams: the spirit of nationalism; the desire of these 
students to devote their lives to making New China. 

This is no local sentiment; the students of Hang- 
chow Christian College are by no means gathered from 
the immediate vicinity of the college. In the list of 
students in attendance the past year, we find fourteen 
provinces represented, among the 524 students. Not 
quite one-half come from Chekiang, and less than two- 
thirds from the two provinces of Chekiang and Kiangsu, 
in which are our two Mission fields; sixteen students 





come from far western Szechuan, over which the pres- 
ent national government exercises little or no control. 
This indicates to me the transcending importance of 
our Christian colleges in China. Their graduates are 
today exercising great influence in that land, and the 
students of today will be the leaders of tomorrow. 
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Miss Faith Hwang, Dean of Studies, Hangchow Union 

Girls’ School, Hangchow, China. Pavilion a gift of 

Student Body on the twentieth anniversary of the estab- 

lishment of the Union work—Presbyterian South, Pres- 
byterian North, and Baptist North 











T WAS a great joy to me to hear, from the lips of 
one of our promising young medical students, a 
truly radiant Christian, as we were talking together 

of the opening of the new term, the following words: 
“We who are Christians want to help the non-Christian 
students to find Christ, so we are hoping to have some 
special services every Sunday night this new term, con- 
ducted by the students themselves, when we can share 
the great joy of what Christ means to us in praise, 
prayer, studying his word, and in personal testimony.” 
During the past few years a number of these Chris- 
tian students have been working in the nearby villages, 
teaching little schools, holding clinics for the sick, and 
on Sundays preaching to the people and having Sun- 
day schools for the children. During the summer vaca- 
tion, a number of these students, who live far away, 
have stayed here and have had special services for 
the people who have not yet heard the gospel. 

When one sees a nurse using the few moments when 

she is not busy caring for the physical needs of a 

patient, sitting by the bedside and explaining the love 






















Sharing 


By MRS. R. T. SHIELDS, Tsinan, Shantung, China 


of Christ and his death on the Cross for sinners, and 
what the gospel means to ‘“‘everyone that believeth,” is 
she not indeed sharing the Happy Sound with one who 
needs Christ’s touch to the thirsty soul as well as 
to the weary body? 


Let us not be discouraged by the “Depression” these 
days, for after all is it not a material depression? But 
let us take courage and follow the example of a very 
poor widow who recently said to me, “You know how 
very poor we are, and I know not how my son with 
tuberculosis and my young daughter and I are to live, 
but my heart is full of peace, for I know the Heavenly 
Father cares, and it is he who puts it into the hearts 
of his more fortunate children to help us in our need, 
and we thank him and you.” This, because we had 
been giving milk to the lad to help build him up. 

Is it not true that we are all dependent upon one 
another, and should we not share our joy, our money, 
and above all our prayers in order that we may be true 
co-workers with him in bringing in his Kingdom? 



































ful days of the Chinese year. It is a time of 
great feasting and great idolatry. Hundreds of 
dollars are spent at this season for incense to be used 
in worship. Deep-dyed idolatry is most evident, and 
“New China” has not cast it from its throne. 

The patients in the hospitals go home if possible 
for this time, just as American patients would strive 
to be at home for a Christmas season. 

Why do they thus worship the moen on this day? 
Is it a hoary custom, or because of fear lest evil come 
should they fail to do so? Is it because every human 
at intervals in life is led to some form of worship? 
Or is it because they fear ridicule from their neigh- 
bors? Well, perhaps a combination of all these reasons 
with some, and one or more of these reasons with 
others. Whatever it is, the fact remains, that all 
around us and over this vast land, God is not in the 
thought of the masses, nor do they know the meaning 
of, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.’’ Can 
you imagine anything more pitiable than one who wor- 
ships idols? 

Let me picture for you the condition of one who is 
without God in this land, and who is herself doubtless 
a worshipper of false gods, though I have not, as yet, 
visited her home and seen her thus occupied. 

She is a young woman who is, at present, in our 
hospital here. She has had an operation and is still 
under treatment. Our lady doctor told me something 
of her the other day. She is most diseased—dreadful 


Tis eight-month feast day is one of the gala event- 


Christ or Idolatry 
By MRS. C. H. SMITH, Chinkiang, Ku. China 


diseases, which are directly the result of someone’s sin, 
permeating her body. From youth up she has been 
the victim of another’s sin, and in the environment 
in which she lives, the future probably holds more 
physical suffering and sin. 

The Bible woman had told me that she was willing 
to listen to the gospel, but until recently I had never 
seen any display of interest. While sitting by her bed- 
side I felt that she feared ridicule from her uninterested 
neighbor and from a visitor in the ward, as she kept 
looking in their direction. Perhaps this was the reason 
I had never seen her manifest any interest before. 

I sat between her and her neighbor in the other bed, 
and she read to me from some little Christian booklets 
and asked me how to pray. I think she is, as so 
many, many were during Jesus’ earthly ministry, in- 
terested in Christ, the Healer. I feel that this is most 
natural, yet perhaps, too, there is a faint desire of 
soul beginning to stir in her being. Before i left I 
asked that I might pray with her. God grant that my 
words were, in a measure at least, a vehicle of her 
unspoken prayer. 

She is not past God’s almighty power to redeem and 
cleanse—he whose heart was broken for her on Calvary. 
The gospel of Jesus (praise his name!) is able to lift 
this one and millions like her. But how helpless and 
hopeless are gods of wood and stone! 

Can you, who have been redeemed, accept his love, 
his pardon, his joy, and leave these he is longing to 
save, out of your prayers and gifts? 
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The pastor of the Presbyterian church at Garanhuns, Brazil, with his family. Believe it or not, but practically every 


one is far better looking than the picture. All are real Christians. The son standing behind the mother is pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Recife, and the daughter next to her father is the wife of another one of our pastors. 
All of the children have received their education in the Mission schools of Garanhuns and Recife, and are worthy 
fruits of the: missionary labors in North Brazil. The pastor, Rev. Antonio Gueiros, has some twenty preaching points 


HEN the leaders of most of our church depart- 
ments, Home and Foreign Missions, Minis- 
terial Relief, Publication, etc., were young 

men already of voting age, EVANGELICAL mission 
work was just beginning in Brazil. Within this short 
time the work has grown immensely, and against the 
heaviest odds imaginable—the Church of Rome, doing 
all it could to shut out the Truth. 

In order to get a cross-section of the evangelical 
work in this great land, let us glance at a purely na- 
tive church situated away in the interior. 

The printed report of this church falls annually 
into our hands, and from the report for the past year 
we would pass a bit of information on to you. Re- 
member now, that the church is an entirely native 
one, and, also, that this report comes during the darkest 
economic depression in generations. 

The printed report tells us that the church has 783 
members. There are 138 tithers in this number. How 
does that compare with the home church? If eighteen 
per cent of our Southern Presbyterians were tithers, 
our Executive Committee of Foreign Missions would 
have as its main problem, where to put the money. 

Many of these Brazilian members are minors and 
many without income. But this report is really a “re- 
port.” It doesn’t merely say we have so many tithers. 
It lists them every one, with the amount they gave. 


besides his local church, and the missionaries help supply his pulpit when he is out of town—Mnrs. Grorce W. Taytor. 


Compare This with Yours 


By WM. G. NEVILLE, Garanhuns, Pernambuco, Brazil 


This church is well planned in every way, having 
an organized choir, Sunday school, Woman’s Auxiliary, 
C. E. Society, etc. The Sunday school has 600 mem- 
bers, and it has an average of thirty-five visitors each 
Sunday of the year. 

The pastor, with the help of his members, serves a 
number of congregations further in the interior and 
scattered preaching points are reached every month. 

This church which you are reading about, and which 
actually exists back in the interior of Brazil, carries on 
a day and boarding school which is recognized by the 
Federal Government. 

It gives regularly to foreign missions—work carried 
on in Portugal. 

Needless to say the leaders of this work, Rev. and 
Mrs. Cicero Siqueira, are busy about the Master’s work. 
The pastor was a youngster in our Boys’ School in 
Garanhuns during the World War. He preaches the 
pure simple gospel with power. His wife lived many 
years in constant contact with our missionaries, and 
was in their homes a great part of the time. She 
speaks English extremely well and is a most capable 
worker. She is a real jewel and shines for her Master. 

Here is a partial result of your investment in For- 
eign Missions. We congratulate you upon the splen- 
did harvest you are reaping in this Land of the 
Southern Cross. 

















































O ALL who love the beautiful, the symbolism of 
T color is a fascinating study. Had God endowed 

me with an artist’s brush, I fear much missionary 
time would be spent in seeking to put on canvas the 
gold of ripe tropic fruit, the tender green of young 
palms washed by rain, the blacks and browns of seared 
fields after fire, the bronze of fruited grasses, and 
BIBANGA BLUES! What a pity that a “heart of pure 
gold” or a character “true blue” cannot be painted 
in oils, but at least one may try to describe them with 
ink. 

“God’s Extras” is the name of a short sketch in 
which the artist-author seeks to describe God’s over- 
flowing love for his children in the gift of life’s extras. 
“He gave us memory that we might have roses in 
January.” We might live without pansies and violets, 
sunsets and rainbows, but it would be a poor exist- 
ence. In the very beginning of God’s creation of 
beauty, he made the trees “pleasant to the sight.” The 
robes of his priests he designed in royal colors “for 
glory and for beauty.” “They brought yet unto him 
free-will offerings every morning . . . blue and purple 
and scarlet. ... And all the wise men spake unto 
Moses saying, the people bring much more than enough 
for the service of the work which Jehovah commanded, 
for the stuff they had was sufficient for all the work 
to make it and too much.” Blue comes first in each 
regal list of the Creator’s divine colors. How prodigal 
he is with his paints! How lavishly he scatters his 
blues over Bibanga landscape! Such “glory and 
beauty” must be his “extras.” His “much more” for 
his children, to keep them from getting the “blues” in 
the midst of sorrow and suffering and to make them 
“true blue” to his royal standards. 


As I sit writing on the hillside, beneath a natural 
booth of interlocked palm boughs surrounded by pow- 
der blue puffs of fluffy flowers, a brilliant blue bird 
is feasting so close I fear the scratch of my pen will 
frighten him away. ‘Two blue rivers, creeping slug- 
gishly through the valleys at my feet, meet in the blue 
haze of distance, the broad bend of one appearing as 
a deep blue lake among the inverted dimples of green 
hillocks. Each turn of the head at a different angle 
gives new perspective to distant views. With the head 
at right angles to the body, the horizon becomes a 
distinct picture, each line of color clearly defined. I 
like to walk in this topsy-turvy way to get the full 
benefit of the panorama, much to the consternation of 
my African friends who think of the sky as only a 
weather prophet and the hills merely as obstacles to 
barefoot journeys. I have pressed and treasure highly 
a tiny bunch of wild flowers picked and brought to 
me by my sentry, the first evidence of any kind I 
had seen on the part of a native of innate love of na- 
ture. Perhaps if we looked at our circumstances with 
a new perspective, our natural “blues” would change 





Bibanga Blues 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER, Bibanga, Congo Belge 


their hue and we would accept the Artist’s shadows in 
his human portraits, that his lights might be more 
clearly revealed and appreciated. 


Arranging blue morning glories, dew-jeweled at 
dawn, on a blue breakfast cloth is a fitting preparation 
for true worship at morning prayers. In the sunlit 
path the newest member of Bibanga station, age six 
weeks, is taking his morning ride, his blue eyes blink- 
ing at the blue sky, from which he has so recently 
come. On either side, rows of blue-uniformed boys 
and girls are marching into church. Perhaps a few 
hours later, a happy native bride will walk the same 
aisle, her wedding gown of blue and white, the gift 
of the groom, blending harmoniously with blue and 
white clouds floating idly above opened church win- 
dows. 


At noon sky-blues are intensified. Tropic heat forms 
angry clouds with ever-darkening shades. Blue sheets 
of rain cover the blue hills and swirl up from the val- 
ley, making Bibanga world, for a few exciting mo- 
ments, a blinding sheet of blending blues. 

Blue dusk is the time for walks when purple butter- 
flies are poised in air and prickly blue flowers line the 
trail. Near the prickles of this lovely African plant, I 
found a wee blue egg, dropped unbroken and un- 
noticed from a lonely nest in a gnarled old tree. Even 
among life’s thorns rare beauty can often be discovered. 
We are ruthlessly trampling on opals and sapphires, 
tiny flowers hidden in the grass beneath our feet. Just 
so do we often pass heedlessly by many of God’s sweet- 
est ‘extras,’ hidden from the eyes of the world, but 
revealed to those who search for them. 


The pillar of cloud which has gone before us by 
day is now smoking in the western sky. On myriads 
of small “Sinais,” the incense of sacrifice arises. God 
is speaking on African ‘“Horebs” to his wandering 
peoples. The smoke of a thousand villages, as yet un- 
reached by his gospel and untouched by his grace, is 
crying out to him for mercy. As the Congo sun fades 
from sight and the blackness of night settles on land 
and heart, the pillar of cloud turns into a column of 
fire. The blue of smoke has turned into a blaze of 
glory. The fires of a thousand villages which have 
heard his gospel and which do know his grace are 
warming the hearts of those who hover over their 
flame. “I counsel thee to buy of me eye-salve to 
anoint thine eyes that thou mayest see” the true-blue 
loyalty to him in the hearts of many African Chris- 
tians who are ready to die for their faith and who are 
daily persecuted because of it. “Holy, holy, holy is 
the Lord of Hosts. The whole earth is full of his 
glory.” “Man looketh on the outward appearance 
but the Lord looketh on the heart.” We see the blue 
of earth and sky. God sees the real Bibanga Blues 


in the hearts of Bibanga Blacks. 
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Central School Buildings, Lubondai, Congo Belge, Africa 
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We wonder how many readers of The Presbyterian 
Survey remember that many years ago a Negro woman, 
Maria Fearing, applied to our Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee to be sent as a missionary to Africa. How she 
was refused because of lack of funds. Then she sold 
her house and lot, and came back asking to be sent 
at her own expense, and she was. 

Dr. Bedinger, who knew her work well, says she was 
a most excellent missionary. Her work was outstand- 
ing, yielding blessed fruit in the lives of the girls she 
taught. She is living today with a relative, in the 
country near Gainesville, Ala. 





‘Only Remembered by What We Have Done” 


By A MISSISSIPPI FRIEND 


For three years past, our Negro Woman’s Conference 
at Jackson, Miss., has sent her a bundle of letters, 
which she acknowledges with a letter written by her 
own hand, though she is now ninety-six years old. 


We are sending this notice to The Presbyterian Sur- 
vey, thinking some others might like to send a word 
of cheer, or token of appreciation to this one of his 
deserving “little ones.” “Do it now!” See Matt. 
25:40. 


Address, Miss Maria Fearing, Gainesville, Ala. 





Happy Birthday to You 


February 1—Miss Lena Fontaine, Korea. 
February 2—Rev. W. F. Bull, Korea. 
February 3—Mrs. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil. 


February 3—Mrs. J. C. Crane, Korea. 
February 3—Rev. Edward E. Lane, Brazil. 
February 3—Rev. H. L. Ross, Mexico. 
February 3—Mrs. J. I. Paisley, Korea. 


February 4—Mrs. A. R. Craig, China. 
February 4—Dr. J. T. Smith, Africa. 
February 5—Miss Ida M. Black, Africa. 
February 6—Mrs. Wm. Hollister, Korea. 
February 7—Rev. L. C. M. Smythe, Japan. 
February 7—Mr. M. L. Swinehart, Korea. 
February 8—Rev. William A. Linton, Korea. 
February 8—Mrs. J. B. Woods, China. 
February 8—Mrs. Felix B. Welton, China. 
February 9—Miss Lillian Austin, Korea. 
February 9—Mrs. Louis C. Brand, Korea. 
February 9—Rev. W. H. Hudson, China. 
February 9—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan. 
February 9—Mrs. Henry M. Woods, China (Re- 


tired), in U. S., address 5 S. Ox- 

ford Ave., Ventnor, N. J. 
February 10—Miss Susanne Colton, Korea. 
February 10—Rev. L. I. Moffett, China. 
February 12—Mrs. L. T. Newland, Korea. 
February 13—Rev. J. R. Woodson, Brazil. 
February 14—Miss Sadie Buckland, Korea 
February 14—Dr. J. McL. Rogers, Korea. 
February 14—Rev. H. M. Washburn, Africa. 
February 15—Dr Felix B. Welton, China. 


February 16—Miss Lucy Grier, China. 

February 17—Mrs. H. S. Allyn, Brazil (Retired). 
Address care of Lyman Allen, 
Agencia do Pan Air Ave. Rio 
Branka, Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

Mrs. W. H. Hudson, China, in U. S. 
Address, Columbia Bible College, 
Columbia, S. C. 

February 20—Mrs. S. M. Erickson, Japan. 

February 21—Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, China. 

February 21—Rev. L. O. McCutchen, Korea. 

February 21—Mrs M. P. Young, China. 

February 23—Mrs. Lloyd K. Boggs, Korea. 

February 24—Mrs, A. H. Miller, Africa. 

February 25—Miss Mary Lee Sloan, China. 

February 25—Rev. J. C. Crane, Korea. 

February 25—Rev. F. W. Price, China. 

February 26—Rev. A. L. Davis, Brazil. 

February 26—Rev. C. H. Smith, China. 

February 28—Miss Virginia Allen, Africa. 

February 28—Dr. Wm. Hollister, Korea. 

February 28—Mrs. Vernon A. Crawford, Japan. 





February 18 


Notre:—A birthday card with signature only and 
unsealed, bearing a 14% cent stamp, may be mailed to 
any of the above, to the address which appears in the 
back of every other issue of this magazine. Star be- 
fore missionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The 
home address will be supplied by the Educational De- 
partment, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee, on request. 
If cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents 
to Mexico and Brazil. 


Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
China—Dr. and Mrs. Norman Patterson. 
Miss Julia Martin. 





Korea 


DEPARTURES 
China—Miss Eleanor Myers. 
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Mrs. B. C. Patterson, Tenghsien, China, has sent us 
this interesting picture with the following explanation: 
“The picture first in line is my grandfather, Rev. 
Sam R. Houston, D. D., who went to Greece in about 
1832. My father was born there in 1836. 

“The picture to the right is my father, Rev. R. R. 
Houston who preached in Virginia for over fifty years. 





“Five Generations 











a 


“The third on this line is our eldest son, Rev. C. H. 
Patterson, now of Sutsien, North Kiangsu, China, and 
the happy boyish face is our first grandchild, C. H. 
Patterson, Jr., making the first of the fifth generation. 

“The first two pictures on the second row show me as 
a younger and older person as do the other two for 
Mr. Patterson (B. C.).” 





Hidden 


Why is Dr. Kagawa’s book, Principles of Psychological 
Economics unpopular with the young people of 
Japan? 

What unusual experience did Mr. Unger have when 
visiting a bereaved husband in Korea? 

What do the Koreans think of Japanese education ? 

Who paid the expenses of an evangelistic group from 
the Soonchun Industrial School ? 

Who is Mrs. Hiroma? 

What is the legend of the founding of the Island of 
Quelpart ? 

What were some of the subjects discussed in an oratori- 
cal contest for the middle schools and college of 
Hangchow, China? 

How was the moving picture “The Sign of the Cross” 

received in Tokushima, Japan? 


Treasure 
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What part did Dr. Logan have in the performance 
when Dr. Kagawa’s novel One Grain of Wheat was 
put on by the local movie house? 

Beautiful BLUES—where and what? 

What great surprise greeted Mrs. Bryan at the school 
concert 

How many tithers did the rural church in Brazil have? 

How were these tithers listed ? 

A girl in Canada prayed for twenty years—what hap- 
pened ? 

“We who are Christians want to help the students 
find Christ,” who said that? 

What transformed a whole village in Japan? 

To what country did Miss Maria Fearing go as a 

missionary and who sent her? 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—November 1, 1933......... $192,855.18 


a a er $ 27,233.08 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—November 1, 1934......... 220,088.26 
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REV. P. D. MILLER, D. D., Editor 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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OTH north and south of the Rio Grande River 
the prospect presents a panorama.of human need 
and spiritual hunger that draws on the heart- 
strings of anyone who has looked over these fields. 
North of the Rio Grande, mission work divides itself 
into two parts: the work among Americans, and the 
work among Mexicans. Of course many of these 
Mexicans are American born, and others are naturalized 
American citizens. 

There are approximately 600,000 Mexicans in the 
State of Texas alone. Imagine the thousands of com- 
munities in the cities, towns, and in the brush. Imagine 
these people, a few wealthy, many cultured, but most 
of them poor and struggling for the necessities of life, 
living in slums or shacks; thousands of them constantly 
on the move following the harvesting of the various 
crops and other seasonal jobs. Too often they are 
looked upon as inferiors, even those who are born and 
bred in Texas are looked upon as aliens in a strange 
land. They are mostly adrift spiritually and out of 
contact with any church. What a wonderful combina- 
tion of Home and Foreign Missions is the work among 
the Mexicans north of the Rio Grande! Were any 
distinction between Home and Foreign Missions that 
might ordinarily justify itself falls to the ground. It 
is a wide-open mission field, carried on largely in a 
foreign tongue, on home soil. The work already ac- 
complished, in satisfying the profound hunger of thou- 
sands of human souls, has been accomplished at the 
cost of heroic self-sacrifice, in the name of Christ, 
by the missionaries of our Church, most of whom are 
Mexicans themselves, backed by the prayers and gifts 
of Southern Presbyterians throughout the General As- 
sembly. 








A good sample of this work is the Presbyterian 
School for Mexican boys, known as Tex.-Mex., located 
at Kingsville, Texas. The writer visited this school 
for the first time just a few days ago. I had read 
about its origin in the minds and hearts of Rev. and 
Mrs. R. D. Campbell, and the story of how Dr. Skin- 
ner and a few Mexican boys cleared a few acres of 
brush and built the first temporary shacks in 1912, its 
development under Dr. Skinner, and the work going 
on under the leadership of Dr. and Mrs. McLane and 
their co-workers. With a little imagination, it is not 
difficult to sense the immense effort, and the very 


Missions North of the Rio Grande 


By REV. E. C. MURRAY, JR. 


heart blood, that has gone into the building of this 
school. Brick upon brick of the material plant was 
prayed for, worked for, pleaded for, and dollars and 
cents were counted, calculated, and stretched to do the 
impossible. Second-hand clothes, books, furniture, ma- 
chinery, were secured in a variety of ways. Unskilled 
student labor was supervised with infinite patience in 
puting up buildings, in work on the farm, in the print- 
ery, and other departments. The boys studied, worked, 
and grew in stature, and knowledge, and grace, and 
developed the character and spirit that would make 
them useful men in the world and in Christ’s kingdom. 

The building of Tex.-Mex. represents the rarest and 
finest tvpe of heroism—the kind that only unselfish, 
Christian idealism and unselfish love for humanity 
could inspire. The work is something for Southern 
Presbyterians to be proud of, yet as I looked at the 
rough, unadorned contours of those buildings and 
realized the terrific physical strain and handicaps un- 
der which those missionaries had labored, I felt some- 
what ashamed because of the meagerness of support 
they had received from the Church all these years. The 
real monument of this work is not in the material plant 
that has been built up so sacrificially, but in the 
men and boys, all over the State of Texas, in the 
Republic of Mexico, and elsewhere, whose hearts flame 
with Tex.-Mex. ideals, and who engage in the service 
of their Master and their people with the Tex.-Mex. 
spirit of service. This school deserves a larger sup- 
port, scholarship money for hundreds of choice Mexi- 
can young men, a good library, some of the things 
which other schools consider as necessities but which 
are so hard to secure for a mission school. The same 
may be said for Pres.-Mex., the school for Mexican 
girls, at Taft, Texas, which is a monument to the ef- 
forts of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and a few other good 
friends of this work. The same may be said also for 
the Spanish department of Austin Seminary which is 
educating Mexican young men for the ministry. 

The Texas-Mexican Presbytery, with twenty-seven 
pastors and six lay workers is doing a notable piece 
of evangelistic work, adding over five hundred on 
profession of faith last year, a sixteen per cent increase 
in membership, or four times the average of the Gen- 
eral Assembly as a whole. Organized work is carried 
on in such strategic centers as San Antonio, Dallas, 
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Austin, Waco, Houston, Brownsville, Laredo, San 
Benito, and scores of other places. A big work is 
being done educationally also, not only in maintain- 
ing regular organized churches and Sunday schools, 
but also in unorganized preaching points, outpost Sun- 
day schools, and daily vacation Bible schools. The 
work is being placed upon a solid foundation, but there 
are literally a thousand Mexican communities in Texas 
which have not been reached by any Protestant denomi- 
nation. Good work is being done, but not enough of 
it. There are six hundred thousand Mexicans in 
Texas, most of them adrift spiritually. Thousands re- 
turn to Mexico each year as missionaries for good or 
evil, or stolidly indifferent. Each one reached by the 
gospel becomes a torch of truth and light to the Mexi- 
can people south of the Rio Grande. The field in 
Texas is wide open with no restrictions, a responsive 
people, and prospects for a splendid church, and all 
that it means in transforming the life of this people 
whom God has placed in our midst. 

The Presbytery of Western Texas is the largest pres- 
bytery in the General Assembly in area, being larger 
by five thousand square miles than the combined 
synods of Virginia and West Virginia. It is fifth in 
point of number of churches enrolled. It includes the 
famous Rio Grande Valley and extends from Browns- 
ville to beyond San Antonio and Kerrville. It is not 
unusual to have to travel three or four hundred miles 
to attend a meeting of presbytery. The lower Rio 
Grande Valley is a section that is developing fast. 
People have moved in from every state in the union un- 
til the native Texans are almost outnumbered. The 
citrus fruit industry has developed fast. Thousands 


of carloads of Bermuda onions and other vegetables 
are shipped annually, not to speak of the large cotton 
production, and the large cattle ranches, including the 
famous King ranch or the “kingdom of Kennedy.” 
Four or five crops are grown on the same land in the 
A great variety of religious de- 


course of the year. 
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nominations are represented by the people who have 
moved in. Many people seem to have left their re- 
ligion behind them. Pagan secularism has a strong 
hold. There is little respect for the Sabbath day. Much 
business is transacted on Sunday, cotton is picked, 
tractors continue to work, and thousands of people are 
too occupied with their business or pleasure to go to 
church. Yet many folks are not content with that 
condition and there is great opportunity for the church 
to meet a big need. “The time,” says Dr. Dickey, 
Superintendent of Home Missions of the Presbytery 
of Western Texas, “is ripe for a forward movement. 
The hour calls in a peculiar way not alone for the 
Christian message but for the Presbyterian message.” 
It is needed everywhere. ‘This movement aims not so 
much at organizing new churches as in strengthening 
those already established in strategic centers, and en- 
listing the forces we have to a greater and more sus- 
tained evangelistic effort, in developing outpost Sunday 
schools and preaching points by every church, in utiliz- 
ing the laymen of the churches to greater effort. For 
the past twenty-five years there has been consistent 
growth. In the past ten years the membership in this 
presbytery has doubled. This has been the result of 
an aggressive Home Mission policy. Of the seventy- 
five churches in the presbytery, forty-six are still classed 
as Home Mission churches. The presbytery has 
steadily pursued this policy, constantly supported by 
the Executive Committee of Home Missions of the As- 
sembly, both with wise counsel and liberal appropria- 
tions of funds. This support has made possible the 
great growth of the work in the Presbytery of Western 
Texas. The task ahead is still very large and will 
require a large measure of grace and grit, of faith and 
courage, of money and personal sacrifice, but it is work 
that must be done if the souls of men are not to 
perish. 


Raymondville, Texas. 








ORK on the Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
VV being erected on South Olive Avenue at Acacia 

Street, is progressing rapidly. The walls of 
the building have been put up and the structure is 
ready for the roof, work on which will probably be 
started next week. With the work progressing at the 
present rate, it is expected that the auditorium will be 
ready for use early in December. 

The new church, being built under direction of 
C. G. Warner, local contractor, was designed by John 
5. Lawson, architect in the office of Treanor and Fatio, 
of Palm Beach. The historic background of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the Southern states and the colonial 
style of architecture had their influence on the design 
of the new building. 

A combination of old brick walls and wood cornices, 


Building in Spite of Depression 


a high colonnaded west porch, approached by only a 
few steps off South Olive Avenue, give the keynote to 
the exterior. The setting will be one of spacious lawns 
around the building. The landscape architect, Miss 
Ruth Sage, of New York, is working in collaboration 
with the architect so that the grouping of architectural 
line and planting will form a harmonious effect. 

The church auditorium is planned to seat between 
three and four hundred persons with an additional 
one hundred and twenty in the balcony at the west 
end. Provision has been made for the installation of 
a pipe organ, grouped on either side of the choir. 

The building will face on South Olive Avenue, and 
a pleasing feature of the architecture will be the steeple 
with bell tower and clock, which will form a con- 
spicuous landmark on Olive Avenue. 
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The Memorial Presbyterian Church, West Palm Beach, Fla. 





















The building site is ideal in all respects, located on 
South Olive Avenue and Acacia Road, it is bounded 
on the east by Currie Crescent, giving ample parkinz 
space for automobiles on South Olive Avenue, Currie 
Crescent, and Acacia Road. The property, which was 
paid for in full by the church last vear, is known as 
the Summa place. 

At the completion of the auditorium, the second unit 
of construction will be started, that of the Sunday- 
school building, which will adjoin the church on the 
east and will be directly connected with the auditorium. 
The Sunday-school unit will have an entrance on 
Acacia Road and will comprise an auditorium and fif- 
teen Sunday-school class and department rooms. For 
the present, the old Summa residence will be used for 
the Sunday school. Further expansion of the church 
will take the form of spacious north and scuth transepts. 

The church congregation is proud that no debt is 
being incurred in the building of the church. An out- 
of-the-state friend has donated all brick, and the church 
congregation has been accumulating a building fund 
for the past five years. This fund has been augmen‘e:l 
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1. Why does Rev. E. C. Murray say we have a won- 
derful combination of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions north of the Rio Grande? 

Who is the pastor of Memorial Presbyterian Church 
at West Palm Beach, Fla.? 

3. What specially interesting work has been done in 

Guerrant Presbytery under the supervision of 
Rev. O. V. Caudill, pastor of the Whitesburg 
Church ? 


Do 
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materially by tithing among the members of the church 
Ww ‘ho have been regularly setting aside one-tenth of their 
gross incomes for current expenses, benevolences, and 
the building fund. © 

When the entire structure is completed, it will repre- 
sent an investment of about $75,000, according to Rey, 
f—. A. Lindsey, pastor of the church. 

The Memorial Southern Presbyterian Church wa 
organized on November 23, 1924, by Dr. T. P. W al. 
ton, superintendent of Home Missions of “ Southern 
Presbyterian Church. The first minister was the Rey. 
F. W. Duggan. Officers of the church were: Elders, 
J. Z. Holliday, L. E. Briggs, H. L Matson, and George 
B. Scrogin; deacons, James M. Owens, Jr., Alfred Sage, 
and George Payne. The location of the church was 
back of the present Northwood School. 

Early in the year 1926, a frame church building 
was erected on South Olive Avenue and Belvedere 
Road, but the building was completely demolished 
during the hurricane of September, 1928, and the con- 
gregation moved to the Pioneer Park pavilion, which 
was remodeled and has been in use as a church audi- 
torium ever since. 

Rev. Mr. Duggan was pastor of the church from 
February 11, 1925, to April, 1927. The second pastor 
was the Rev. C. K. Taffe, who was here from Septem- 
ber to November, 1927, and the Rev. E. A. Lindsey, 
the present pastor, came here on June 1, 1928. The 
intermediate dates were filled by supply ministers from 
the presbytery. The church was organized with fif- 
teen members and now has a membership of 300, more 
than 200 of which have been added by the Rev. Mr. 
Lindsey. 

The members of the church building committee. 
through whose efforts the structure is made possible, 
are James M. Owens, Jr., chairman, John I. Leonard, 
secretary, Dr. Taylor S. Adams, treasurer, and John 
S. Lawson, architect—From The Tropical Sun. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 

September 14, 1934. 














Box 


What is the legend about ‘Canoe Creek” ? 

What missionary has done a wonderful work in 
the Canoe Parish? When did she go to this 
field ? 

6. What were some activities at the Stuart Robinson 

School at the opening of the fall term? 

7. Who is the principal of Stillman Institute? 

8. Name two material improvements that have been 

effected at Stillman during the past year. 
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Fine group of boys and girls who attended Vacation Bible School, Whitesburg, Ky. 


Vacation Church Schools at 


Whitesburg, Kentucky 


By JAMES OVERHOLSER, Student Louisville Seminary 


OR the past ten years the Vacation Church School 

has been an annual feature of the work of the 

Presbyterian church of Whitesburg, Ky. This 
summer, in addition to the school conducted in Whites- 
burg, two others were held in Cumberland Valley. 
Cumberland Valley lies beyond Pine Mountain and 
has as its eastern wall the high range of Big Black 
Mountain, which separates Kentucky from Virginia. 
The Whitesburg Church has extension units there in 
two rural communities. 

The first of these Church Schools was at Eolia, in a 
section where the “Bible School,” as it is called, had 
not yet been introduced. It proved to be a most en- 
joyable and helpful novelty to the children, several of 
them exclaiming that they wished it could last a month. 
After two days of advertising among the parents, nearly 
all the children living within two or three miles came, 
and the attendance was nearly fifty. The way has 
been paved and provisions are now being made for a 
regular Sunday school. 

Six miles down the river a very pretty new stone 
church is being finished this summer. This building 
and the neighboring schoolhouse provided the housing 
at this point. The Vacation Church School was not 
new here, so that in some respects it was even more 
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successful. It should be mentioned that in all three 
places the staff, with the exception of the director, 
was made up entirely of local workers who are capable 
and earnest. 

The Whitesburg School, our third for the summer, 
began June 18 and concluded June 29. A record at- 
tendance of 108 was revealed in the roll-book, the 
average being about ninety, with forty-three perfect in 
attendance for the two weeks. This year the work 
was carried out with a considerable departure from 
usual methods, especially in two respects. 

On the one hand it was believed that greater sim- 
plicity of organization would eliminate confusion in 
the morning program and at the same time give every 
pupil the advantage of more competent leadership. 
Thus there were only two main departments, the Be- 
ginners and the Primaries being grouped together, and 
the Juniors with the Intermediates, these groups, how- 
ever, being divided for certain parts of the work. All 
met together for a brief worship service, and then 
separated into two groups for the music period and 
the story period. For the Bible lessons, the older 
group divided into classes of boys and girls. The 
teachers of these three classes had assistants. 

The other respect in which this school may have dif- 
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fered slightly from the typical one is that throughout 
its various phases the work was rather more advanced 
than usual. The programs suggested in Exploring the 
Trail with the Master Guide were condensed into thirty- 
minute periods, and the Bible period devoted to a two- 
weeks course (for the Juniors and Intermediates) in 
the Life of Christ. And in the handwork, the boys 
made concrete flower boxes, while the girls undertook 
projects of similar difficulty. This handwork was on 
display at a special program on the last evening. 
Altogether, approximately two hundred boys and girls 
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had the benefit of these Church Schools. It is an in- 
spiration to see such a wealth of young people tak- 
ing interest in these activities, being helped by them, 
and fitting themselves to have a share in the progress 
of Presbyterianism and of Christ’s Kingdom in the 
future. The prospects are bright in Guerrant Pres- 
bytery and in this portion of our Home Mission Field 
in general. This work was done under the supervision 
of Rev. O. V. Caudill, pastor of the Whitesburg 
Church. 
Louisville, Ky. 





Christ's Love and Compassion 
By REV. I. O. ALEXANDER 


“When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion on them, because they fainted, and were 
scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.”—Matthew 9:36. 


N THIS passage the compassion of Christ is taught 
and the love of Christ is implied. His compassion 
sprang from his great love and from his knowledge 

of the supreme spiritual needs of mankind. Those 
who knew him best recognized him as a Divine Friend 
and a sympathetic Saviour. He is the same now as in 
ages past, the unchanging Christ; the future will not 
change his plans, nor set aside his justice, nor diminish 
his love. First, I wish to mention briefly: 


Curist’s LOVE AND COMPASSION FOR HERALDS OF THE 
Cross 


Those who proclaim Christ’s love have a tender place 
in his heart. Our Lord loves those whom we are prone 
to neglect. Among these are our home missionaries. 
The banner of our Lord has been held high by the men 
and women who have been sent out as missionaries by 
our Southern Presbyterian Church. Dr. James Sprunt 
calls them “Unknown Immortals,” naming Cyrus 
Kingsbury, Frank Hall Wright, Dr. J. W. Skinner, and 
others. John Smith and other volunteers left New 
England for Mississippi Indian country in 1820, ar- 
riving four months later. He buried two children 
during the journey, yet he said, “It seemed to be the 
will of Infinite Wisdom that we should stem the cur- 
rent alone and destitute, and I believe that we all had 
a cheerful submission to our lot. The subject of re- 
turning was not mentioned.” 

These Unknown Immortals have entered their Lord’s 
presence. Others have assumed their tasks and are 
serving faithfully, but the sacrifices they are making 
are no compliment to the missionary vision of our 
Church. We allow them to do most of the sacrificing. 


Many professing Christians have put self and per- 
sonal pleasures first and have let God and his work 
come last. Some churches have been content to care 
for their local needs and have shown a decided in- 
difference to the Kingdom at large. Benevolent con- 
tributions have decreased, appropriations have been re- 
duced, and God’s work and many of his workers are 
suffering. , 


First Timothy 5:8 reads, “Jf any man provide not 
for his own, and especially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 
This is more than an admonition to an earthly parent 
to make provision for his family. It applies with 
equal force to the Church to provide adequately for 
those of her own spiritual house; particularly for those 
in full-time service, many of whom are suffering 
poverty without complaining, but who have a right to 
expect from the Church they are serving at least enough 
to keep body and soul together. Christ loves them and 
looks upon them with compassion as they serve him and 
suffer for him, and he expects his Church to care for 
their needs. Unless we do, we are disloyal to them 
and untrue to our Lord whose love they proclaim. 

Again, consider: 


Curist’s LovE AND CoMPASSION FOR IMMORTAL 
SouLs 

Jesus came to seek and to save the lost. In America, 
we are told, there are more than 60,000,000 unsaved 
people. In the territory of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church there are 10,501,382 people over thirteen years 
of age who are not members of any church, and 
31,446,310 who are not members of any Sunday school. 
What a tremendous responsibility and challenge to all 
who love the Lord! 

Jesus’ love and compassion permeated his world pro- 
gram of redemption. Said he, “The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” His thoughts are the thoughts of God; his 
prayers, the prayers of God; his heart, the heart of 
God. So matchless a Person the world had never 
known! 

His life was devoted to teaching, healing, redeem- 
ing. He touched life at the lowest point of degrada- 
tion and at the highest peak of human excellence. The 

(Continued forward on page 730) 
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The Canoe Parish, Canoe, Ky 





The Canoe Parish—in the Hills of 
‘Ole Kentucky” 


_ By BARNEY ELLIS MacLEAN, Stuaent Pastor 


bered forests, there are now a Mission Church 

and a school with two dormitories in the midst 

of densely populated hills. The following is taken 
from the legend, “The great grandfather of a native 
came to this section either from North Carolina or Vir- 
ginia in his youth. He travelled overland by sled. 
And when he came to the mouth of a certain large 
creek, he stopped and cut down a tree. He hewed 
from this tree trunk a crude, simply constructed canoe. 
This he floated upon the waters of the creek and in 
it travelled inland and settled.” From that day un- 
til this, Canoe Creek has gently rippled into the Middle 
Fork River, which in turn joins with the North and 
South Fork Rivers to form the historic Old Kentucky. 
Other settlers joined the lonely explorer, and fami- 
lies were formed and children born. And now, you 
cannot ride for a mile without passing two or three 
mountain cottages and cabins. It is true that as new 
blood came the devil “popped up.” And through the 
years there have been feuds, “killings,” gamblers, 
“moonshiners,” but also upright, honest, sincere men 
and women. But since the first man came into the 
region these people have been isolated from the out- 
side world. There are no roads and the only mode of 
travel is “a cheval,” that is, either mule or horseback. 
This, of course, is done over mountain trails and rocky 
creek beds. We are six miles from the railway and 
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twelve miles from town, a store, or the doctor, the near- 
est town being Jackson, Ky. There are many peo- 
ple in these parts who have never been to town, much 
less had the privilege of seeing a train or enjoying a 
“movie.” 

The Southern Presbyterian Church became inter- 
ested in these people here at Canoe over a quarter of 
a century ago. The school and a little church with 
over three hundred members scattered over an area of 
fifty miles was established in the course of years. To- 
day there are schools and churches throughout the hills. 
It is interesting to know that the Presbyterians, both 
Northern and Southern, are the only denominations 
of note that are interested in this particular section. 
As you travel through the hills by horse back, every 
few miles you will pass a church, a school, and gen- 
erally a dormitory. You learn by inquiry that it is a 
Presbyterian Mission (we can be justly proud of our 
missionary zeal when we can see such fruit as a re- 
sult of our labor). There are three rather large mis- 
sion schools, ranging from ten to sixty miles distant 
from this community; namely: Buckhorn Academy (U. 
S. A.), Highland Institute and Stuart Robinson School 
(both U. S. schools). 

But nestling here among high hills on the banks of 
Canoe Creek is this little community called Canoe, Ky. 
The church is a thriving institution which calls the 
people to worship from Lord’s Day to Lord’s Day. ‘The 
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ringing bell echoes and reéchoes for miles and miles 
through these hills and valleys, reminding the people 
that God is near and that he should be worshipped. 
The response is amazing, especially ameng the chil- 
dren. For when the bell begins to peal forth the call 
to worship on the Sabbath morning, they begin their 
one-, two-, three-, and four-mile walks to church. 


The church and school were established by our As- 
sembly over thirty years ago, as has been mentioned. 
For twenty-one years of this period the church and 
school have been under the talented leadership of Mrs. 
Patsy B. Turner, who came to this location when a 
young girl. She came as a Home Mission worker and 
has given her whole life unselfishly to this noble cause. 

The people here are not worried with monetary prob- 
lems—for neither has there been money in the past, 
nor do they have money now, and certainly there is no 
outlook for the future. Corn is the chief crop, and this 
is cultivated on the hillsides and is used as food for 
man and stock. Lovely gardens grow adjacent to small 
cottages and cabins in the valleys. Clothing is ob- 
tained only when a hog, sheep, or cow is sold or traded. 

Consequently, these people do not have a “full time 
minister” to herd this hearty, thorough-bred flock. The 
Assembly’s Committee of Home Missions sends a Semi- 
nary student here during the summer months, and a 
neighboring minister rides from ten to fifteen miles 
(Dr. Cary Blain) to preach once each month for these 
people during the winter season. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
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For several years Vacation Church Schools have been 
held during the summer for the children. The school 
this year was held May 21 to June 5, and was very 
successfully conducted, judged by the reactions of the 
pupils. The average attendance was nearly fifty, and 
the little folk came down from “gaps, coves and hollers” 
for the ten-day session. We used the textbooks and 
materials suggested by the Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation. The school was directed by the Superintendent 
of the Assembly’s Graded School here and the student 
pastor, with the assistance of seven competent young 
mountain girls who are either attending or have finished 
a senior high school. 

These children look forward to the Vacation Church 
School from year to year. They are remarkable stu- 
dents, diligent and apt. And thev enter very en- 
thusiastically into all of the school activities. The 
future of the Church in the Kentucky Mountains de- 
pends upon the training that these children receive. 
The Church realizes this need and is meeting the chal- 
lenge as adequately as possible under the present cir- 
cumstances. In order that this work may continue 
and the home base know that Christ can lift an un- 
educated, uncultured, poverty-stricken humanity, to this 
end, the Church needs the prayers and contributions of 
her entire membership. Certainly this noble work is 
near the heart of our blessed Lord: “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Canoe, Ky. 


A Word from Asheville Presbytery 


By REV. R. P. SMITH, D. D., Superintendent Emeritus 


E HAVE much to encourage us in our Home 
\¢ Mission work. The records ‘show that this 
presbytery had a rapid growth from the time 
of its organization a few years ago up to 1950, when 
trouble reached all of us. Then we were forced to 
slow up with our much-needed extension work, because 
we were not able to support a full-time superintendent. 
Only one of the eleven self-supporting churches in the 
presbytery lost its rank in this respect, however this 
was due to bank failures. Salaries were reduced, but 
the workers shouldered their burdens and have gone 
cheerfully on without a word of complaint. There has 
been some real sacrifice on mission fields, yet three of 
the small churches are striving diligently to reach self- 
support at an early date. There has heen a steady 
growth in membership in nearly all of the churches. 
Fortunately we had no big debts hanging over the 
churches in these hard times. The presbytery has six- 
teen manses; they are a great asset in helping to sup- 
port the pastors. We have ten workers on mission 
fields. The Woman’s Auxiliaries are rendering excel- 
lent service in helping to sustain the work in the small 
churches. An old farmer, in speaking to the writer 
about these good women, expressed the thought well 





when he said, “They are the ‘workingest’ set of folks 
I ever met in all my life.” 

The experiences of the past few years have brought 
blessings with the hardships. Many are learning to 
depend more and more on God for temporal blessings 
as well as spiritual. The system of tithing is increas- 
ing and is bringing joy in the worship of giving. 

Realizing the great need to go forward, we ventured 
forth recently and employed a full-time superintendent- 
evangelist, Rev. R. D. Bedinger, D. D., who is now 
in the work. Rev. H. B. Dendy, who rendered excel- 
lent service for several years as part-time superin- 
tendent, was overworked and had to give up part of 
the burden 

There is a challenge at our door in Asheville Pres- 
bytery for more and greater service. The United States 
government is spending millions of dollars in develop- 
ing water power, building highways, et cetera. Already 
the Great Smoky Mountain Park is bringing hundreds 
of people to this territory. As a Church, we should 
be ready to do our part in helping to provide spiritual 
privileges for the thousands yet to come. 


Asheville, N.C. 
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T THE close of summer school on August 16, 
A most of the faculty who taught during this ses- 

sion hurried off to Montreat or some other place 
of interest for a ten-days vacation, in order that they 
might come back refreshed and ready for the days of 
the regular nine-months school term. ‘Those who re- 
mained on the campus during the intermission worked 
faithfully to get the grounds and buildings in order for 
the opening of school on August 27. The time between 
the two sessions was so short, and the organization at 
the opening of schocl was perfected so quickly, that 
we hardly realized a vacation had intervened. 

Our registration cards showed an enrollment of 137 
in high school and 150 in the lower grades. Since 
then a good many others have come into both depart- 
ments. The old students fell right into the regular 
routine, and the new ones readily adapted themselves 
to their environment. 

On the evening of August 28, the Christian Endeavor 
Society entertained the new students on the Billy Cooper 
Memorial Playground. ‘This was well lighted, and 
many interesting games were enjoyed by one and all. 
At the close of the evening, fruit, punch, and cookies 
were served. ‘This outdoor party at the opening of 
school is an annual affair, and has proven to be a 
great help in introducing the new students to the old 
ones, and to the members of the faculty as well, and 
in making the newcomers feel that they really are a 
part of our big campus family. 

Last year we had chapel twice a week for a forty- 
five minute period, and Bible classes at the same hour 
on the other four days. This year, however, we are 
having daily devotional periods led by our pastor, 
Mr. Cockerham, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Russell, Miss Rolston 
and Mrs. Knox, these “taking turn about.” If any- 
one finds it necessary to be absent, a regular substitute 
fills his or her place. These are truly worship periods, 
and we hope they will long be remembered by those 
who engage in them. 

Our five Home Rooms have been reorganized this 
vear, and are now at work, each having special com- 
mittees on Thrift, Health, Habits and Manners, Recrea- 


Opening the Fall Term at Stuart Robinson 


By”MRS. R. I. KNOX 


tion, and Citizenship. These committees endeavor to 
put across a program planned to develop desirable 
characteristics which will function in the lives of our 
students daily. Each Home Room has already had 
the pleasure of the annual hike to some nearby moun- 
tain-top, where they cooked supper over a camp fire 
and reveled in the great out-of-doors. 

A new phase of our work is that planned for the 
two literary societies which have recently been orga- 
nized. Competitive work is done by these societies in 
the rendering of two programs cach month, consisting 
of a debate, recitation, declamation, and instrumental 
and vocal numbers. There are to be two public pro- 
grams during the year—one at the end of the first 
semester, and the other being part of our Commence- 
ment exercises next spring. 

Our Christian Endeavor Society has been divided 
into four groups with advisers, and these groups are 
to be responsible for the programs during a given 
month. On fifth Sunday evenings they will hold a 
song service in connection with a devotional period. 

Following the Christian Endeavor program each Sun- 
day evening, we have preaching services conducted by 
either Mr. Cockerham, Mr. Cooper, or Mr. Russell. 
We rejoice in the fact that the people of the com- 
munity are taking quite an interest in coming to hear 
these gospel messages. Last year we were able to 
have only two preaching services a month, but this 
year we are fortunate in having four. 

Each member of our faculty has a definite part in 
the religious program of the school, either working in 
one of our four Sunday schools, leading prayer meet- 
ing, directing Christian Endeavor work, or helping in 
the Woman’s Auxiliary (and sometimes doing all 
four!), for it is our belief that education of the head 
and hand is of small value without proper develop- 
ment of the spiritual nature. 

And so we work from day to day, seeking guidance 
from the Master in bringing about our great objective 
-—the training of the young people in our care for lives 
of Christian usefulness and service. 

Blackey, Ky. 





“Tell Them with Your Life™ 


(Continued from page 748) 


But after a few months her own place was vacant 
on Sunday mornings. Miss Gillespie was discouraged, 
and said to her, 

“I did think I could count on you to come to 
church. I am so sorry that you are not there.” 

And the answer came, “Sensei, forgive me. But you 
know Sunday is the only day my fisher-children are 
out of school. They are so dirty and forlorn, And 
they need so much to have some one look after them. 
So I get them together on Sunday morning and put 
first the crowd of boys, and then the girls, to play in 
our storehouse while my servants and I wash their 
clothes. And while the clothes dry we have them wash 
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their bodies, and then bind up their sores and make 
them comfortable before they go. There is no one 
else who will do it.” 

Naragiku is the same girl whose temper was so 
terrible that her parents sent her to the school they 
hated because other schools would not have patience 
with her. If her heart had not been given to God, it 
is likely that she would now be a middle-aged scold, 
feared and avoided by everyone. Instead she is wash- 
ing the little filthy feet of fisher-children. But ah, for 
twenty years a girl in Canada was praying for her! 













































































The Opening of Stillman Institute 


By CHARLES 


TILLMAN INSTITUTE was greeted by a throng 
S of enthusiastic students when its doors were opened 

for registration on September 11 and 12. With 
the close of vacation time, the old school spirit was 
again revived as the old and new students mingled 
their voices in fond memories of the past, and wondered 
what the future would bring. 

It has been said that “you cannot sprinkle the per- 
fume of happiness on someone else without spilling a 
few drops on yourself,” and I think our beloved prin- 
cipal, Mr. A. L. Jackson, realized this truth when he 
strained every nerve and put forth every effort possible 
to make things pleasant for the students who come to 
Stillman Institute. 

For instance, a new modern steam laundry was in- 
stalled during the past summer. Heretofore the stu- 
dents have had to do their own washing and ironing, 
which was a disadvantage in many ways, but now, with 
this newly-equipped modern plant, all inconvenience 
to the students is eliminated. 

The next newly added feature is the elevator in the 
Emily Estes Snedecor Nurses’ Training School. This 
solves the problem of having to convey the patients up 
and down the stairways. This department of the 
school contributes much to the Negro people of Tusca- 
loosa and adjacent towns, as well as to the students 
here on the campus. This modernly equipped steam- 
heated building, with its up-to-date operating room, 
furnishes the same service as does any hospital in the 
city. With the well-trained registered nurse in charge, 
the skilled White and Negro physicians and surgeons, 
together with the extremely low rates, this department 
offers to the Negroes a service which is hard to excel, 
and may God bless her in whose honor this building 
was erected. 

The life in the dormitories and dining-hall is very 
homelike. Instructors have been placed in these build- 
ings in order to give them a homelike atmosphere. 
The contacts which are so essential to one’s social life 
are being well cultivated. It is this type of training 
that will enable the students in later life to build worth- 
while homes, to become worth-while citizens from a 
social, economic, intellectual, and spiritual viewpoint. 

With the above-mentioned facts, one might wish to 
know about the general prospects for the term of 
1934-35. 

With the unusual spirit which prevails at Stillman 
and the abundant supply of food, including the thou- 
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sands of cans of fruits and vegetables that were put 
up in our own canning plant, the prospects for the 
winter can be nothing less than satisfactory. With 
well-balanced meals, one can hardly expect anything 
but a well satisfied and contented student body. . 

At present, we have on our farm a large variety of 
fine winter vegetables, a fine herd of milk cows, plenty 
of hogs, and plenty of feed for the stock. 

Our Theological Department is the foundation upon 
which Stillman has built such a wide reputation. There 
have been many young men who have wished to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered in this depart- 
ment, but due to a lack of funds they could not come. 
Now, provision has been made to accommodate in- 
dustrious young men who desire to enter the ministry, 
and this year finds us with a fine bunch of theological 
students. 

To meet the demands of our Church and the needs 
of this age for a better-educated ministry, the standard 
of this department has been raised. Under the direc- 
tion of our efficient and able Dean, Dr. W. M. Sikes, 
this department is now better able than ever before 
to send out men who are adequately prepared to carry 
God’s word and serve humanity in general. 

We come, last but not least, to our splendid in- 
structors. They are men and women who are thor- 
oughly prepared to teach the students, and not with- 
standing the fact that they are working for meager 
salaries, they stand ready and willing to impart that 
sort of knowledge that will best fit the students to 
meet the present-day demands. There is never a time 
when one of these instructors is too busy to give ad- 
vice to the individual students and help them solve 
such problems as may arise. We are grateful for hav- 
ing the opportunity of being guided by such men and 
women as we have in this mixed faculty. 

I am quite sure that I voice the sentiment of every 
loyal student when I say that we appreciate what has 
been done and what is being done for our welfare at 
Stillman. 

To the Executive Committee of Home Missions, un- 
der whose auspices Stillman Institute is operated, and 
to the many Christian friends who labor and con- 
tribute to the cause of this school, we express our thanks 
and solicit your prayers as well as your financial 
support. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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